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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


This is the second special 64-page issue in a row. Last month’s evoked 
more than the usual volume of favorable comment. Here are some of the 
bouquets we liked best: 


Have just finished reading “On Trials and Purges” in your March 
issue. What a scholarly, thorough, and humane masterpiece! Makes me 
doubly proud to be a socialist of the stripe so ably represented by you— 
and your readers. 

“On Trials and Purges” is the best analysis I have seen. 

“The Jewish Problem in the USSR” clarified the problem as noth- 
ing else has—a real contribution. 


continued on inside back cover) 














STALIN AND THE FUTURE 


Is the American ruling class completely devoid of any sense of 
history? Is it really blind to the great and inspiring things that are 
happening in the world? Is its nature not only to be petty and nega- 
tive and sordid but also to be unable to recognize any but these 
qualities in others? 


Such questions are raised by the reaction of the American press 
to Stalin’s death. To judge from the nationwide roundup of editorial 
opinion in the New York Times of March 7th, one can draw only 
the most melancholy conclusions. There can be little doubt that 
history will account Stalin one of the greatest men of all time. The 
close of his long and eventful career should be the occasion for sober 
thought and honest evaluation. And yet the American press can 
produce nothing but stale clichés and churlish insults. 


How measure historical greatness in a politician and statesman? 
Surely not by the extent of his power, nor by the regard (or awe 
or fear) in which he is held by countrymen and contemporaries. 
Pretensions based on such grounds are rightly mocked by history, as 
Shelley mocked the vainglory of Ozymandias, whose broken statue— 
with its “frown, and wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command”— 
was accidentally discovered by a desert traveler: 


And on the pedestal these words appear: 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


History is full of Ozymandiases, but Stalin was not one of them. 
He had power and fame, love and hatred, in full measure. The 
physical monuments to his memory, in graven stone and even more 
in cement and steel, are spread across one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 
But what really counts is the mark he left on the great society of 
human beings. The world—the whole world—in which he died is 
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vastly different from the world in which he was born and grew to 
maturity, and it is so to no small extent because of him. For it was 
Stalin who, at Lenin’s death, took over the helm of the Russian 
Revolution and steered it triumphantly through the shoals and 
storms of industrialization and collectivization and World War II. 
Under another pilot, it might easily have suffered shipwreck. 


Many Americans, alas, honestly believe that the world would 
today be a better place if some one else had failed where Stalin 
succeeded. How terribly wrong they are! If Stalin had not driven 
the Soviet peoples—often against the will of large minorities and 
perhaps at times even against the will of the majority—to indus- 
trialize and collectivize in an unbelievably short and hectic period; 
if he had not stood firm and rocklike in the darkest hour of Nazi 
invasion; if he had not organized and directed the Soviet counter- 
attack with a military skill fully equal to that of an Alexander or a 
Caesar or a Bonaparte—if he had not done these things, Hitler 
could and would have won World War II, and all of Europe and 
Asia would today be in the hands of the Nazis and their Japanese 
imperialist allies. A new Dark Age would have settled on the vast 
majority of the world’s people, and we in the United States would 
be faced in all earnest with the threat of annihilation. 


But the fascist tide was decisively turned back at Stalingrad, 
and Hitler was eventually crushed. The World Revolution which be- 
gan in 1917 was enabled to resume its course; and despite the strident 
clamor of the American ruling class, it threatens us only to the extent 
that we attempt to destroy it, as the Nazis attempted to destroy it 
in their time. If Hitler had won, our troubles would have been in- 
escapable and very probably insurmountable. As it is, they are of our 
own making and within our own power to abolish. 


One can argue that Stalin’s methods were unnecessarily harsh 
and ruthless, Perhaps they were, it is hard to judge. A son of serfs, 
from early age hunted by the Tsarist police and trained in the mer- 
ciless school of civil war, could hardly be expected to err on the side 
of gentleness and tolerance. But whatever one may think of his 
methods, one cannot deny him his achievements, And in the light 
of what we now know it is extremely difficult to believe that any 
of the other candidates for Lenin’s position could have succeeded 
as Stalin did. Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Bukharin—all showed 
time and again that they lacked a quality which was both of the 
essence of Stalin’s makeup and crucial to his success, namely, an 
overwhelming confidence in the ability of backward Russia to build 
socialism and defend herself—singlehanded and against all enemies. 
Lacking this confidence, Trotsky looked for salvation from the in- 
ternational revolution which, unfortunately for him, was in retreat 
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at just the time it would have been needed; while Kamenev and 
Zinoviev and Bukharin preached a policy of concessions to the rich 
peasants which was not only incompatible with socialism but would 
surely have prevented the building up of industrial and military 
strength on the scale required to insure survival in a major war. 


All the evidence, in short, points to the conclusion that only 
Stalin of all the Soviet leaders had the vast organizing ability, the 
unerring judgment, the steady nerve, and the iron will that were 
required. Just as surely as Lenin was the true leader and inspirer of 
victory in the October Revolution and the ensuing Civil War, so 
Stalin was the architect of socialism in its first homeland and the 
generalissimo of victory over fascist barbarism. He did more than 
anyone else to bring socialism out of the realm of hopes and into the 
realm of facts, and he did more than anyone else to keep the road 
to socialism open to the peoples of the world. 

Whatever may be said of Stalin now, by way of praise or deni- 
gration, it is for these great achievements that history will honor him 
as long as the human race survives. 

What of the future? Can the Soviet Union and the socialist 
world move ferward without Stalin? Or will his death, as the Amer- 
ican ruling class hopes, be an irremediable loss from which they will 
never be able to recover? 

One should doubtless avoid being too positive or dogmatic in 
discussing these questions, and yet . . . are there really any reasonable 
grounds to doubt that the Soviet Union and the socialist world can 
move forward, that the American ruling class is doomed to bitter 
disappointment? 

Stalin did his work well, and, what is likely to be overlooked, 
he finished it well. His unerring judgment and sense of timing served 
him magnificently right up to the end. He must have devoted much 
of his time and energy in the last few years to planning a smooth 
transition to a new leadership, and to providing not only for the 
new leadership but for the whole socialist world a clear map of the 
road ahead as he saw it. His work, Economic Problems of Socialism 
in the USSR, published on the eve of the XIXth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party last October, is really much broader than 
its title indicates; it is, in fact, a political testament in the fullest 
sense of the term. And the design of the Congress constituted a virtual 
announcement to the world that the succession to Stalin’s top position 
in party and government had been decided and endorsed by the 
Central Committee itself. No other reasonable interpretation could 
be put on the selection of Malenkov to deliver the key report on 
behalf of the Central Committee which Stalin himself had delivered 
at every Party Congress since 1924. Stalin’s own intervention at the 
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XIXth Congress was more in the role of Grand Old Man of the 
world Communist movement than as a political leader of the Soviet 
Union. He took the occasion to encourage “Communist and demo- 
cratic” parties in the capitalist countries and to give them advice— 
good advice in the best tradition of Marxist humanism—to the effect 
that it would be up to them from now on to raise the banners of 
“bourgeois democratic freedoms” and “national independence and 
national sovereignty.” In both cases, he said, “there is no one else 
to raise it.” 


How carefully everything had been prepared in advance was 
clearly revealed by the actual manner of the transition after Stalin’s 
death. Within twenty-four hours, Malenkov assumed his new post 
as Chairman of the Council of Ministers, and a far-reaching govern- 
mental reorganization placed the best known and most trusted po- 
litical figures in official positions, no doubt with the purpose of re- 
assuring the public that all the top leaders would do their part and 
accept their full share of responsibility. No sign of dissension or weak- 
ness appeared at any level as the 200 million people of the Soviet 
Union bade a sorrowful farewell to the man who had come to power 
in a country weak, divided, and isolated, and left it strong, united, 
and surrounded by loyal allies. 


The pundits of press and radio tell us that all this is appearance, 
that behind the scenes a bitter struggle for power is already under 
way or must soon be joined. We don’t believe it. After all, the Soviet 
Union is not a feudal dictatorship in which the sport of politicians 
is to oust each other from seats of power which are at the same 
time sources of wealth. It is the world’s first socialist country with 
an historic mission to perform and a great philosophy to guide it. 
Its leading personalities are all long-time associates of Stalin who 
have worked together for years, often under the most difficult and 
trying conditions. The selective process by which they have risen to 
the top has put a heavy emphasis on devotion to the cause and 
renunciation of personal ambition. Their capitalist enemies make no 
bones about hoping they will quarrel among themselves so that they 
can be the more easily destroyed. 


Why should they oblige? Their background, their training, their 
interests all combine to give the same answer. 


If we are told that the struggles within the Bolshevik Party 
which developed after Lenin’s death are a precedent for what we 
must expect now, we reply that the two situations are entirely dif- 
ferent. In 1924, the Soviet Union faced great choices: Could socialism 
be built in one country? How much time was there in which to 
build up economic and military strength? With Lenin’s guiding 
genius removed, it is not surprising that his associates divided in 
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their answers to these crucial questions. The truth is that what has 
usually been interpreted as a mere struggle for power was in reality 
a struggle over policy. Stalin’s victory was not the success of a man 
so much as the triumph of the policy of building an impregnable 
socialist fortress in the USSR in the shortest possible time. Today, 
there are no comparable choices facing the Soviet Union. The de- 
velopment of socialist industry and agriculture is in full swing, and 
none of the Soviet leaders would dream of slowing it down or divert- 
ing its course. The threat of American (or American-backed) aggres- 
sion of course presents enormous problems to the Soviet Union but 
no real choices. The Soviet Union has no practical alternative but 
to be vigilant, strong, and patient—waiting for the day when the 
capitalist coalition either attacks in desperation or falls apart in decay. 
This is the course which Stalin, by clear implication, counseled in his 
political testament, and there is every reason to believe that it is 
the course to which the entire leadership means to adhere through 
thick and thin. 


It was the necessity to make fundamental decisions affecting 
the whole future of the nation that precipitated struggle among the 
Bolsheviks in the ’20s and °30s, and it is noteworthy that a similar 
necessity has wracked some of the non-Soviet Communist Parties in 
recent years.* But in the Soviet Union itself, all the fundamental de- 
cisions were taken long ago, and they were ratified by economic suc- 
cess and military victory. The task of the Soviet leaders now is to 
conserve what has been won and to advance further along well-tried 
paths. There is no reason in the world to assume that they will be 
incapable of carrying it out. 

No, the American ruling class has little reason for rejoicing. 
Stalin is dead, but he did not die until his work was accomplished. 
He introduced socialism into one-sixth of the land surface of the 
world, and he organized its victorious defense against the fascist on- 
slaught. To borrow Lincoln Steffens’ memorable phrase, he showed 
us the future and it works. From now on, more and more of the 
oppressed and downtrodden of the earth are going to demand their 
share of the future—and they’re going to get it. Not even the most 
powerful capitalist class in history can prevent that, and if it persists 
in trying it will succeed only in encompassing its own ruin. 

(March 15, 1953) 


* It should be especially noted in this connection that none of the great 


Communist trials and expulsions of the postwar period have taken place in 
the USSR. 
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THE JEWISH PROBLEM IN THE USSR 


BY JOSHUA KUNITZ 


Part II 


The Question of Loyalty 


Russo-Jewish relations in the USSR, already abnormally sen- 
sitive toward the end of World War II, became aggravated still 
further with the outbreak of the Cold War and particularly after 
the birth of the United States-oriented state of Israel. 


The new factor that now emerged was that of Jewish loyalty. 


The experience of the war against the Nazis had made the 
Soviet government touchy on the general question of minority loy- 
alties. It will be recalled that in several border republics occupied 
by the Germans considerable sections of the non-Russian popula- 
tions collaborated with the enemy. The discovery of these defections 
came as a terrible shock. The manner in which the Soviet author- 
ities dealt with the transgressors had been foreshadowed in the 
handling of the Volga German Republic earlier in the war: the 
Republic had been abolished and the population moved to Siberia. 
Later, the Chechen-Ingush, the Crimean-Tartar, the Kalmyk Auton- 
omous Republics, and the Karachi Autonomous Region received 
similar treatment. Altogether, for their disloyalty four major and 
several minor nationalities were expunged from the ethnographic 
map of the USSR. 

It should be noted that this procedure signified a deviation from 
the traditional Soviet approach to social phenomena. Instead of 
inimical classes, whole populations-—workers, peasants, intellectuals— 
were subjected to wholesale punishment by being deprived of their 
constitutionally guaranteed right to national existence. The justifi- 
cation? These people collaborated with the worst enemy of mankind. 
They betrayed not only their country, but humanity. The punish- 
ment meted out to them was a just punishment, calculated as a 
deterrent to others. 

At the time these things happened, the Jews were not directly 
concerned. There was of course the potentially dangerous upsurge 
of Jewish nationalism, but it so happened that in the war against 
the Nazis, Jewish national sentiments did not conflict with the im- 
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mediate purposes of the Soviet government. Rather, they coincided. 
Therefore, despite the existence of popular anti-Semitism, the Jews’ 
exemplary conduct during the war, both at the front and in the 
rear, made the loyalty issue inapplicable to them. Yet obviously what 
happened to the Volga Germans, the Crimea Tartars, and the others, 
could, under parallel circumstances, happen to other national min- 
orities, including the Jews. 

Experience with some national minority defections caused a 
modification in the official conception of the relations of the various 
Soviet peoples to one another and to the state. And this in turn 
led to a corresponding modification in the official conception of 
loyalty. Stalin’s toast to the Russian people, quoted previously, gave 
implicit expression to this change. From a fraternal union of would- 
be equals, the USSR was now frankly transformed into a union of 
one Big Brother and a lot of lesser ones. The backbone of the state 
was deservedly Russia, the Big Brother, and loyalty to him on the 
part of the lesser brothers became synonymous with loyalty to the 
Soviet state as a whole. If a little brother could not accommodate 
himself to this relationship, it was his hard luck. 


Conceivably, a long period of peace and prosperity for the 
Soviets would have gradually dissipated the internal fears and sus- 
picions bequeathed by the war, and the question of loyalty would 
have ceased to be a vital one. But that did not happen. The end 
of the war did not bring peace. Instead of one world, two diametric- 
ally opposed worlds came into being. International suspicions and 
mutual recriminations mounted. Even the United Nations, the very 
symbol of One World, became hopelessly split. Instead of interna- 
tional understanding, deliberate efforts to create misunderstandings. 
Instead of peace, humanity was treated to the so-called Cold War 
and was being psychologically readied for a Hot War. 


In this tense situation, aggravated by the threat of the atom 
bomb, no abatement of nationalism was possible, either in Russia 
or in the United States. American national self-righteousness was 
countered by Soviet-Russian self-righteousness, Soviet-Russian boasts 
by American boasts. The spiritual and intellectual atmosphere on 
both sides of the “curtain” grew ever more rigid, more intolerant. 
Even in this “land of the free,” the question of loyalty, loyalty to 
the country, its institutions, its way of life, its cultural heritage, even 
its class structure, came to the fore with unprecedented urgency. In 
the Soviet Union, things were no better. It is not germane to this 
discussion to assess the causes and apportion the blame. What is im- 
portant is to realize that once a situation of this sort had arisen, 
the universal compulsion toward uniformity of thought and reac- 
tion was well nigh irresistible. We have seen it happen in this 
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country; it happened in the Soviet Union too, and with more justifi- 
cation. After all, the Soviet Union had been wounded deeply by the 
war, and perhaps even more deeply by the war’s aftermath. 

Project against this cold-war background the Zionist-induced 
birth of the State of Israel on May 14, 1948, and see the tremendous 
impact of this event on the question of Jewish loyalty in all countries 
outside of Israel, but especially in the Soviet Union. Stated baldly, 
the question as now posed was: Did the Jew owe political and spir- 
itual allegiance exclusively to the state of his birth and his citizen- 
ship, or did he, regardless of citizenship, owe it, fully or in part, to 
the Jewish people and particularly to the newly formed Jewish 
State of Israel? 


The Zionist View 


The Zionist answer to this question, as gathered from official 
statements and acts, may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The Jews of the world are one people, with a common his- 
torical background in Palestine, a common national experience of 
hatred and persecution, and a common national destiny back in 
Palestine. 

(2) All Jewish communities, living as they do in an incurably 
inimical non-Jewish world, are responsible for each other. 

(3) Since the birth of Israel, the ultimate moral and (when 
possible) political responsibility for the safety and welfare of Jewish 
communities everywhere rests on Israel. 

(4) Israel is the home of the Jewish people; the Jews in all 
countries outside Israel are in goluth, in exile; this is true even of 
Jews who live in countries where they enjoy full equality of rights, 
but where “any ill wind may turn the wheel back and destroy the 
achievements of this emancipation with its equality of rights and 
face the Jews once more with the danger of persecution and humil- 
iations.” (Zion, monthly magazine published by World Zionist Organ- 
ization, Jerusalem, August, 1951.) 

(5) It is the moral duty of every Jew in the “stepmother coun- 
tries,” that is in all countries of the diaspora, whether capitalist or 
socialist, to return to the mother country, to Israel; or when return 
is impossible, at least to do everything in his power to strengthen 
and support it. 

(6) The Hebrew language and culture are the official language 
and culture of Israel, hence they should enjoy primacy in the edu- 
cation and creative expression of Jews the world over—not Yiddish, 
not Ladino, not any other language or culture adopted by this or 
that Jewish group in centuries past, but Hebrew. 
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The Communist View 


The Communist answer to the same question starts from differ- 
ent premises and comes to different conclusions. Summarized briefly, 
these are: 


(1) The basic ills of contemporary society, including the ills 
suffered by all national minorities and colonial peoples throughout 
the world, stem from capitalism-imperialism. 


(2) The cure for all these ills, including the ills suffered by 
the Jewish minorities everywhere, is to be found in international 
socialism, in the freedom and equality of the classless society~which 
is superseding capitalism. 


(3) The duty of the Jew, wherever he is, is to join his non- 
Jewish brothers in the common struggle for the establishment of 
socialism where it has not yet been established and for its preserva- 
tion and defense where it has. 


(4) Bourgeois in its very origin, Zionism, by diverting Jewish 
energy and material substance from the struggle for international 
socialism serves the ends of capitalism; it is separatist, divisive, and, 
like all bourgeois nationalisms, is, in the final analysis, reactionary 
and counter-revolutionary.* 


* Since there seems to be a great deal of misunderstanding of the Soviet 
use of such phrases as “bourgeois nationalists’ and “Jewish bourgeois na- 
tionalism,” it may be advisable to reproduce the definition of the first term 
as given in the Soviet Political Dictionary, published in 1940. “Bourgeois 
Nationalists—Agents of the bourgeoisie who make use of national differences 
in order to fan hatred among the laboring masses of various peoples and 
thus insure the rule of the bourgeoisie, The bourgeois nationalists blur the 
class struggle between the exploited and the exploiters in order to subject 
the toilers to the influence of the bourgeoisie. In the Soviet Union, thanks 
to the Leninist-Stalinist nationalities policy, national oppression has been 
eradicated. All the fraternal national Republics have voluntarily entered into 
one Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The aim of the bourgeois nation- 
alists, direct agents of foreign intelligence services, is to undermine the fra- 
ternal unity of the toiling people of the USSR, and thus to make possible the 
return of the rule of landlords and capitalists, and to transform the Soviet 
Republics into colonies of capitalist states. The bourgeois nationalists (Pet- 
lurovites in the Ukraine, Mussavists in Azerbaijan, Dashnaks in Armenia, the 
Georgian Mensheviks, the Bielorussian National Democrats, etc.) formed a 
bloc with the Trotskyite-Bukharinite agents of foreign intelligence services. 
They became a band of out-and-out spies and murderers, and were finally 
annihilated by the Soviet people’s own intelligence service.” 


The term Jewish bourgeois nationalists, which is now much used and 
abused and which seems to have suggested to some an anti-Semitic odor, is 
nothing of the sort. It simply tells the non-Jewish reader that Zionism is a 
Jewish form of bourgeois nationalism as, say, Mussavatism is an Azerbaijanian 
form of the same ailment. 
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(5) The reactionary character of Zionism is embodied in its 
bourgeois leadership, its undemocratic Hebraic orientation, its po- 
litical and economic alignment with Western imperialism, its con- 
tempt for the needs and aspirations of the Arab masses, and its 
consistently unfriendly and provocative attitude toward the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, as well as toward the other lands where 
socialism is being built. 


(6) The Zionist conception of a Jewish loyalty that transcends 
all territorial, racial, linguistic, and cultural boundaries, all class 
lines and social formations, is based on the utterly unscientific and 
unhistorical myth that all the different Jews of the world—white, 
black, and yellow; Yiddish-speaking, Ladino-speaking, Persian-, Ara- 
bic-, English-, Russian-, or Hebrew-speaking; Orthodox, Reform, and 
unreligious; exploiters and exploited; those in capitalist lands and 
those in socialist lands—are one people, one nation. This is a danger- 
ous myth bearing the seeds of civic irresponsibility and disloyalty 
and, in critical times, of subversion and downright treason. 


(7) A Jew in a socialist country who succumbs to Zionism is a 
double traitor—he betrays his country and he betrays socialism; in- 
deed, he betrays the best hopes of humanity, and thus the best 
interests of his own Jewish group. 


Reaction To The Jewish State 


The Zionist-Communist clash of basic doctrine is of course as 
old as the two movements. But the questions involved are of broader 
implication and concern all Jews alike. They had been discussed, 
sometimes heatedly, for about fifty years. The birth of a Jewish 
state, and that state’s claims to speak for all of world Jewry, raised 
these questions to a new plane. Questions of doctrine now became 
matters of immediate urgency. The question of loyalty now placed all 
Jews, on both sides of the “curtain,” in a tragic dilemma, less urgent 
for the Jews who happened to live in countries with which Israel 
was to become associated in the Cold War, but excruciatingly so for 
the Jews who happened to live in countries on the opposite side, the 
Soviet side. For there, the Jews’ natural sympathy for Israel meant 
sympathy for an avowedly inimical state: it meant courting the 
charge of disloyalty, giving ammunition to the anti-Semites, and, in 
the light of precedent, inviting the fate of the Volga Germans and 
the Crimea Tartars. 


It will be instructive to contrast the reactions of American and 


Soviet Jewry to the problem raised by the emergence of the state of 
Israel. 
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Characteristically, even in the United States, where Jews enjoy 
the freedom not only to express their choice of allegiance but also 
to act on that choice, the question has proved exceedingly trouble- 
some. The fact is that most Western Jews, including American Jews, 
have struggled with the subject of dual loyalty ever since Zionism 
first appeared on the world stage. According to Max Raisin’s author- 
itative (and Zionist-oriented) A History of the Jews in Modern 
Times (New York, 1937 ed, pp. 407, 408) as far back as 1897, impor- 
tant sections of Western Jewry met Zionist propaganda with “open 
hostility.” From the very outset, “Zionism was denounced as a move- 
ment of disloyalty to all lands in which Jews lived.” Professor Ludwig 
Geiger of Berlin threatened the adherents of Zionism “with the loss 
of their German citizenship.” In the United States, the prominent 
Jewish leader Dr. Emil G. Hirsh of Chicago “was but echoing the 
sentiments of his European colleagues when he denounced the Zion- 
ists as being on a level with the anti-Semites.” Conferences of Rabbis 
(Reform and Orthodox) in many parts of the Western world de- 
nounced Zionist pretensions to Jewish loyalty in “bitter terms,” 
while Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, one of the leading American Rabbis in 
his day, went so far as to denounce all the adherents of Zionism 
as “traitors, hypocrites and fools.” 


At the present time the American group that is most consistent 
and vocal in expressing this awareness of the peril of dual loyalties 
is the influential Council for Judaism. 


This council has flatly rejected all the “pretensions” of the 
state of Israel to Jewish loyalties outside Israel proper. According to 
the Council, Jews in this country are Americans of the Jewish faith, 
not Jewish nationals in American exile. The American Jew’s national 
loyalty is to America, and America only. In the words of Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, President of the American Council for Judaism: 


The American Council for Judaism is dedicated to the 
principle that Judaism is a religion—not a nationality, that 
Americans of Jewish faith expect, are entitled to, and generally 
receive, treatment in the American scene as individual citizens 
of the United. States, not as a separate, distinct community. The 
Council contends—and we are convinced the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans of Jewish faith also believes—that because 
they worship God as Jews neither the state of Israel nor any 
of its official representatives have any authority to speak for 
them. Israel is a foreign state like any other foreign state, and 
Americans of Jewish faith have no national attachment to it... . 
The roots of Americans of Jewish faith are deep in the soil of 
America.” (New York Times, June 26, 1952.) 
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The very powerful American Jewish Committee is fundamentally 
of the same view. This Committee has long and consistently opposed 
the promulgation of Jewish nationalism in any shape or form. It has 
never accepted the concept of Jewish “exile” in this “land of the 
free”; and the emergence of Israel only confirmed the Committee 
in its ardent Americanism. 


Even the Zionists of the United States seem to have recoiled 
from the grandiose pretensions of the Israeli Government, as well as 
from their own early principles. For one thing, an infinitesimal num- 
ber of American Zionists, and virtually no important Zionist leaders, 
have emigrated to the Jewish homeland. Whatever the theory may 
be, Zionist action seems not to support the notion that it is the 
moral duty of every Jew, particularly every Zionist, to emigrate to 
Zion. More significantly, when at a conference of American Zionists 
held in Israel (the so-called Jerusalem Conference of 1950), the 
Israeli leaders demanded that the conference declare itself in support 
of the proposition that America was goluth, like any other part of 
the diaspora, the American delegates refused to go along. America, 
they said, was no exile; and the American Jews were not in exile. 
Moreover, when a few months later Israeli Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion, pointing to this defection of the American Zionists, ac- 
cused the American movement of having collapsed on the very 
day the state of Israel came into being, the Zionists’ bitter outcries 
were directed not at the substance of Ben-Gurion’s charge but at 
his manner, his lack of tact; they thus virtually acknowledged that 
Ben-Gurion’s blunt and unpalatable words hit the nail on the head. 
Equivocation being no longer possible, the American Zionists were 
forced to own up that they viewed their Zionist obligations as lim- 
ited only to helping the Jews in other countries to emigrate to 
Palestine and to helping Israel to maintain itself as a state; it was 
not their duty to urge American Jews to renounce America and leave 
for Israel. In short, even the Zionists, when the acid test came, could 
not get themselves to spurn the United States as a stepmother and 
embrace Israel as their real mother! 

Nevertheless, the potential clash of loyalties does persist, and 
to some extent it doubtless affects most American Jews. At the same 
time, in the present international situation, it is not keenly felt 
here. Israel is on the American side in the Cold War, and Jewish 
preoccupation with Israeli affairs does not conflict with the Jew’s 
love for America. Yet the possibility, if not the immediate probabil- 
ity, exists that the international position of Israel may change. Sup- 
pose Israel were suddenly to pass under the control of a coalition of 
the Soviet-oriented Mapam and Communist Parties. Inevitably the 
Jewish homeland would shift into the Soviet orbit. The attitude of 
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the American people and government toward Israel would inevitably 
change from friendliness to hostility. The Jews who placed loyalty 
to Israel above loyalty to America, the Jews who had been reckless 
enough to subcribe to the proposition that America was exile, would 
then find themselves in a wholly untenable position. They would be 
regarded as enemies, subversives. And if the international situation 
deteriorated still further, they might even find themselves, like our 
Japanese citizens in the last war, in concentration camps. 


The Soviet Jews were not, of course, so free to express whatever 
sympathy they might have had for Zionism and Israel. Zionism, like 
anti-Semitism, had been declared counter-revolutionary and its prop- 
agation had been forbidden in the early years of Soviet power. During 
the NEP period (1921-1928), remnants of the movement subsisted 
precariously in the underground, but by the middle thirties, due to 
the Government’s splendid handling of the Jewish problem, Zionism 
lost whatever attractions it may have held for Soviet Jews, and it 
disappeared altogether, leaving scarcely a trace. However, the trau- 
matic experience of the war, the shock of German and revived 
Russian anti-Semitism, and the re-established links with the nation- 
alistic Polish-Lithuanian Jews, succeeded, as we have seen, in reviving 
Jewish nationalism in the USSR. The work of the Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee brought Soviet Jewry in sympathetic contact with Jews, in- 
cluding Zionists, in other countries and thus contributed to the re- 
emergence of a Jewish consciousness that transcended territorial and 
ideological boundaries. 


Yiddish-Soviet writing in the postwar period was saturated with 
nationalism, a nationalism that sought to embrace all the Jews of 
the world, past, present, and future. The Zionist idea of “one 
people,” one culture, one destiny was gaining a firm hold in the 
Yiddish publications. Some Yiddish writers were aware of the perils 
involved, they even expressed it in print, but the trend gathered 
momentum, and couldn’t be halted. In this respect, the plans for 
1949 of the Yiddish publishing house in Moscow, drawn up in 1948, 
are most revealing. They included Yiddish translations of the Old 
Testament, of parts of the Talmudic literature, of the Midrash, and 
of a great deal of Sephardic (Spanish-Hebrew) literature. Among 
the 150 titles projected for the year were Jewish Holidays by Alt- 
schuler, Baruch Spinoza by Bergleson, and Reubeni by Beleasky. 
Nothing like that had happened in the thirty years of Jewish life 
under the Soviets. The bridges to the Jewish past, the Jewish tra- 
dition, and the Jewish life outside the Soviet Union, destroyed in 
1917, were being rebuilt now with unprecedented fervor. And all 
the time, enthusiasm for the heroic struggle which the Palestinian 
Jews were waging against perfidious Albion grew by leaps and bounds. 
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Then in 1948, came the news that an independent Jewish state 
was established in the Holy Land, a real state recognized as an 
equal in the councils of nations! Could anything be more thrilling 
to Jews whose memories of the Nazi horrors were still fresh, whose 
wounds were still bleeding, and whose resentment was still hot 
against the anti-Semites in their immediate surroundings? The thrill 
was all the greater in view of the decisive diplomatic support which 
the Soviet government, despite its long-held theories, had given the 
Israel project in the United Nations, and the military support it had 
allowed to reach Israel, through Czechoslovakia, to meet the first 
Arab onslaught. 


This seeming reversal in official Soviet attitudes created a vast 
confusion in the Soviet-Jewish mind. How could the Jews know that 
their government was engaged in a complicated diplomatic maneuver 
in the Middle East? How could they suspect that already then the 
Israeli government was committing itself irrevocably, though not yet 
openly, to the anti-Soviet side? How could they foresee that in a 
comparatively short time the two governments would be at logger- 
heads in the United Nations and elsewhere? How could they guess 
that less than five years later Israelis would hurl a bomb into the 
Soviet legation at Tel Aviv and the Soviet government would break 
off diplomatic relations with Israel? They could not know, nor fore- 
see, nor guess. They were allowed to mistake appearances for real- 
ities and to let their hopes, dreams, and enthusiasms pass all bounds. 
All foreign correspondents in Moscow reported the wild scenes of 
rapture enacted by huge throngs of Moscow Jews when the Israeli 
legation first arrived there. Thus Edmund Stevens, Moscow corres- 
pondent for the Christian Science Monitor, subsequently reported his 
observations as follows: 


With the State of Israel an accomplished fact, Soviet policy- 
makers saw a chance to gain a foothold in the Middle East. 
Accordingly, Israel received a favorable press, and party lectures 
were organized on the subject. 

After one such lecture in Moscow, a man in the audience 
got up and asked the speaker how Jews wishing to emigrate to 
Israel should make their applications. Instead of answering, the 
speaker launched into a violent tirade, saying that such a ques- 
tion was unworthy of a loyal Soviet citizen who should prize 
his birthright too much even to think of wanting to emigrate, 
and that the very idea was treasonable. Others in the audience 
rallied to the questioner’s support: Had not Soviet citizens of 
Polish and Czech extraction been allowed to leave under repa- 
triation agreements with the respective countries? Why not a 
similar agreement with Israel? 
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When members of the Israel legation, headed by Mrs. Golda 
Myerson, reached Moscow, they received a tremendous spon- 
taneous ovation from the local Jews, first at the synagogue, then 
under the windows of their Metropol Hotel rooms—something 
without precedent in Soviet history. Immediately the legation was 
flooded with inquiries about how to get to Israel. (Christian 
Science Monitor, January 10, 1950.) 


It was all an illusion, destined to be dispelled very soon indeed! 
The “tirade” of the speaker, reported by Stevens, was a portent. So 
was the speed with which Ilya Ehrenburg, a Jew and a leading Rus- 
sian writer, hastened, obviously on official inspiration, to publish 
an article in which he attempted, first, to give guidance to his mis- 
guided fellow Jews; second, to dissipate apprehensions among non- 
Jews; and, third, to scotch any possible anti-Semitic propaganda 
which the Moscow demonstrations might generate. On the whole, 
Ehrenburg’s attitude was no more and no less than a Soviet counter- 
part of the public attitude taken by most American Jews on this 
matter. He rejected the Zionist notion of one people, by saying that 
there was no such thing as “a Jewish nation internationally.” He as- 
serted that the Soviet Jews, unlike the Jews in the capitalist coun- 
tries, were “citizens of a socialist society,” united “by comradeship 
in arms” with the whole Soviet people, and bound “by the graves 
of the loved ones” to “every inch of Soviet soil.” And he asserted 
the Soviet Jew’s undivided loyalty to the Soviet Union and to 
socialism. 


But the damage was done. Nothing Ehrenburg might say or do 
could prevent the inevitable consequences. 


The Muscovites were stunned. The authorities were shocked. 
The Jews, albeit a minority of them, but an impressive and articulate 
minority, stood exposed as carriers of divided loyalties. An examin- 
ation into Jewish cultural activities, particularly those conducted in 
Yiddish, revealed the incredible extent to which nationalist aspira- 
tions tinged with Zionism lay imbedded in them. And examination 
of the activities of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee revealed yet 
graver sins, particularly the maintenance of underground contact 
with various Jewish organizations, including Zionist ones, abroad. It 
was discovered, further (this is admitted by Harry Schwartz in the 
New York Times, January 26, 1953) that with the connivance of 
some Jews in the Committee, foreign Zionists operated an under- 
ground railroad in the Soviet Union during the years 1945 and 
1946. “This railroad,” Schwartz reported, “smuggled several thousand 
Jews out of the Soviet Union and Soviet-occupied territory so they 
could go to Palestine.” 
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The authorities were now angry, all the more so since in official 
thinking Zionism had long since come to be considered a dead issue 
in the Soviet Union. So dead, indeed, that in 1940, the Soviet Po- 
litical Dictionary did not even deign to mention Zionism, either 
under a separate heading or as one of the illustrations accompanying 
the definition of the phrase “Bourgeois Nationalists.” But no matter 
how shocked and angry, the authorities nevertheless refrained from 
bringing the whole issue out into the open, fearing, it seems, that 
a widespread discussion of Jewish loyalty might provide additional 
fuel to the popular anti-Semitism which conditions beyond anyone’s 
control had tended to revitalize in the country. Ehrenburg’s article 
was the only thing that appeared in the press, and that article was 
calculated to allay suspicions and apprehensions. 

But on the quiet the government moved swiftly and ruthlessly, 
following in many respects the precedent set in the handling of 
Volga Germans, Crimean Tartars, and the other dissolved nation- 
alities. The Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee was peremptorily dis- 
banded and some of its leaders, including (according to rumor) the 
Yiddish poet Itsik Feffer, were arrested. Yiddish newspapers, pub- 
lishing houses, theaters, and schools were discontinued. All the Yid- 
dish writers and other cultural workers were removed from the scene, 
without anybody’s knowing their whereabouts. In a quiet way, all 
references to Yiddish literature disappeared from textbooks and an- 
thologies. The excellent magazine, published in Russian, The Friend- 
ship of Peoples, which heretofore frequently featured translations 
from Yiddish, discontinued offering such translations. 

Also, without any publicity, Jewish employment in the sensitive 
fields of international trade and diplomacy, fields which afforded 
opportunities for contact with outside Jews, was reduced to a min- 
imum. And there is circumstantial evidence that some control was 
imposed on mail going from Soviet Jews to their relatives and 
friends abroad. 

Simultaneously, an open campaign was launched against “bour- 
geois nationalism” and “rootless” and “homeless” cosmopolitanism, 
the latter also being characterized as “bourgeois.” In this campaign, 
individuals of various nationalities were assailed, but a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis seems to have been placed on alleged transgressors 
of Jewish nationality, especially if they functioned in non-Jewish 
fields (Russian, Ukrainian, Bielorussian). To be sure, the word 
Jewish was never mentioned. But when the name did not reveal the 
transgressor’s nationality (many Jews in literature had adopted Slavic 
names) parenthetic insertions of the original Jewish names did. 

For the first time Jews abroad now began to voice charges of 
official anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union. Most of these charges 
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were based on evidence provided by the campaign against “bourgeois 
nationalists” and “rootless cosmopolitans.” Understandably, too. Here 
was an open campaign, carried on vigorously in the official Soviet 
press with obvious governmental approval, yet the anti-Semitic over- 
tones in the campaign were clear and undeniable, and without pre- 
cedent in official Soviet polemics. Kholodov (Myerovich), Yakovlev 
(Holtzman), Yasny (Finkelstein), Izbach (Itsik Bachrach)—that 
was a new style of attacking ideological deviators. And when these 
underhanded attacks were accompanied by such tell-tale epithets as 
“homeless” and “rootless” the anti-Jewish animus was beyond dis- 
pute. How else than as a deliberate incitement of anti-Jewish passion 
could one interpret articles, written by Russians, which accused prom- 
inent critics bearing Jewish names—Altman, Gurvich, Trauberg, 
Bleiman—of “loathing everything Russian,” of “mocking the Russian 
people, the Russian man, the Russian national traditions,” of “vilify- 
ing Russian art,” of “holding up to ridicule the national forces of 
our culture and servilely expressing delight in American plays and 
motion pictures.” 


The Soviet government never bothered answering the charge 
or explaining what lay behind this disturbing departure from estab- 
lished Soviet tradition. It was hardly surprising therefore that the 
charges persisted even after the anti-cosmopolitanism campaign came 
to an end. And recently they seem to have found further confirma- 
tion in the Slansky trial (for which the Soviet Union was widely 
held responsible), the charges of heinous crimes against the nine 
Moscow doctors (although only six of them are Jews), and the 
apparent emphasis on Jewish names in the current purge of corrupt 
bureaucrats. 


Even with the best will in the world, how indeed, can one pos- 
sibly remain undisturbed when a Soviet newspaper, the Ukrainian 
Pravda (Kiev), in editorializing on a recent exposure of a series of 
financial crimes in Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, and Voroshilovgrad, 
permits itself to proclaim the “profound hatred of the people” which 
“all these Kahns, Yaroshevskys, Greensteins, Pers, Kaplans, and Pil- 
iakovs” have “aroused.” Granted that all these Kahns, Greensteins, 
Kaplans, et al, were crooks. But, surely, among the forty million 
Ukrainians there must have been plenty of Ivanenkos, Pavlenkos, 
and Kondratenkos who were not a bit better. Why the apparently 
invidious selection of Jews? And why the apparently reckless incita- 
tion of “profound hatred” among the Ukrainian people, a people 
with old anti-Semitic and pogromist traditions, a people that had 
only recently been exposed to Hitlerite indoctrination? 

Were this the only evidence at one’s disposal, only one conclu- 
sion would be possible: Since 1948 the Soviet leadership, disgusted 
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with the Jews’ divided loyalties and fearing Jewish defection in case 
of a war, has turned anti-Semitic. 


Evidence Against the Thesis of Official Anti-Semitism 


But there is a plenitude of other evidence which, while confirm- 
ing official Soviet uneasiness about nationalist-Zionist Jews, negates 
the thesis of official anti-Semitism, that is, that the Soviet govern- 
ment as such has turned on all Jews, persecuting them, discriminat- 
ing against them, and inciting popular hatred for them, simply be- 
cause they are Jews. 

(1) Jewish synagogues continue to operate in all centers where 
there are enough religious Jews to support them. 

(2) A disproportionate number of Jews continue to occupy im- 
portant positions in all fields of political, economic, and cultural 
endeavor, Celebrated Russian-writing Jewish poets like Antokolsky, 
Selvinsky, Svetlov, and Vera Inber are as popular and honored now 
as they ever were in the past. The same is true of Ehrenburg and 
Zaslavsky-in journalism. The same is true of a host of famous Jewish 
novelists, musicians, conductors, scientists, chess players, industrial 
managers, and so on without end. On the recently elected Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the USSR there are three 
prominent Jews—Kaganovich, Mekhlis,* and Rayzer. 

(3) Among the people who have received Stalin prizes in the 
various arts and sciences there has been a disproportionate number 
of Jews, an average of about thirteen percent, whereas the proportion 
of Jews in the entire Soviet population is only a little over one per- 
cent. 

(4) Russian and Ukrainian literature since 1948 has produced 
not one negative Jewish image. On the contrary, every Jewish char- 
acter in the literature produced by non-Jews during these years, has 
been, if anything, a little too good, too patriotic, too disciplined, too 
devoted to duty! There is, for instance, the popular Soviet novel 
Far From Moscow, by Vasili Azhaiev, in which one of the two cen- 
tral heroes is a Jewish Communist leader in the Far East, by the 
name of Zalkind. He is one of the most appealing Jewish charac- 
ters in all of literature. This novel, written, I repeat, by a non-Jew, 
was published at the beginning of 1949 and received the Stalin 
Award for Literature in April of the same year. Needless to say that 
a novel that receives the Stalin Award is assured an enormous circu- 
lation in the USSR. Why an allegedly anti-Semitic government should 
* As this article went to press, Mekhlis died of a heart attack. He was given 
a State funeral, attended by such huge throngs that traffic in downtown 
Moscow was tied up. (New York Times, February 16, 1953.) 
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publish, honor, and popularize a work of fiction which cannot but 
dispose the Soviet reader favorably to the Jew is a mystery. And 
another example is the novel Youth, published in 1950. In this novel 
the central character is a most sympathetic and devoted young Com- 
munist, a Jew bearing the unmistakably Jewish name Aaron Itsko- 
vich. It is worth noting that the creator of this fine Jewish character 
is a Ukrainian, Alexander Voichenko. 


(5) Jewish writers who have abandoned Yiddish and turned to 
Russian or Ukrainian as their medium of expression have found no 
difficulty in publishing. The outstanding examples here are Emanuel 
Kazakevich who has turned to Russian and Khana Levin who has 
turned to Ukrainian. Kazakevich had achieved prominence as a 
Yiddish writer, but now he has gained all-Union fame as a Russian 
writer. His short novel Star was awarded a Stalin prize, and de- 
servedly too. 


(6) Practically all reports by recent Jewish visitors to the Soviet 
Union, mostly members of sympathetic delegations, are unanimous in 
denying any anti-Semitic atmosphere in the Soviet Union or any 
sense of insecurity among the Jews they met. The Labor member 
of the British Parliament, Sidney Silverman and his wife, on return- 
ing from the Soviet Union several months ago, vigorously denied the 
existence of any official anti-Semitism. This point is not conclusive, 
but it merits consideration. 


(7) In almost all the countries in the Soviet orbit, Jews occupy 
important posts in the governments, and in disproportionate num- 
bers. This is as true now as it was before the Slansky trial. 


(8) In the Soviet Union, as in all the people’s democracies, anti- 
Semitism is a crime against the state, explicitly written into the law, 
together with a prohibition against all forms of racism and dis- 
crimination. 


In the face of such contradictory evidence, it seems reckless and 
irresponsible on the part of Zionist leaders and Israeli officials to 
charge the Soviet government with official anti-Semitism. Anti-Zion- 
ism, anti-bourgeois nationalism, and anti-cosmopolitanism are not 
per se anti-Semitic. There is plenty of sanction in Marxist philosophy 
and Soviet practice for opposition to Zionism and bourgeois nation- 
alism; there is no such sanction for anti-Semitism. 


The occasional anti-Semitic excrescences in the Soviet press? 
Horrifying, but inconclusive. A glance at earlier Soviet campaigns in 
which Jews were involved reveals that in every such campaign, 
whether against Nepmen, or Trotskyites, or for Jewish settlement 
on the land, or for Jewish proletarianization, as well as in the purge 
trials in the thirties, the hidden anti-Semites (and mark well, in the 
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Soviet Union they are hidden) invariably used the protective color- 
ation of the revolutionary or patriotic phrase to carry on insidious 
anti-Jewish propaganda. This has always been an effective trick. And 
unquestionably the increased number of anti-Semites in the USSR 
since the war has made the renewed and intensified use of this trick 
in the official campaign against bourgeois nationalism or bourgeois 
cosmopolitanism all but inevitable. 


It is quite likely that the same motivation operated in the trick 
of revealing the original Jewish names of the intellectuals under at- 
tack. Since about the middle thirties it had come to be regarded as 
distinctly bad form for forthright Soviet people to change their 
names in order to conceal their national derivation. It was a com- 
promise with prejudice, objectively justified perhaps in tsarist days, 
but not in a socialist society where all nationalities were regarded as 
absolutely equal. Furthermore, in the past it was only the bour- 
geois elements that tended to change their names, never workers or 
peasants (except for purposes of revolutionary expediency). The 
hidden anti-Semites made use, for their own evil ends, of this wide- 
spread objection, even among Jews, to the changing of names. Their 
ostensible target was not the Jewishness of the people they attacked, 
but their “bourgeois rootlessness,” their lack of Soviet forthrightness, 
their lack of spiritual substance, their cultural homelessness, their 
superficiality. They were, so to speak, neither Russians nor Ukrain- 
ians nor Jews nor anything else; they were without spiritual ances- 
tors; they were all too facile in thrilling to any foreign, usually bour- 
geois, fad or fashion, whether the source was Jewish or non-Jewish; 
they were no good, and, incidentally they were Jews! Here too the 
hidden anti-Semite sought to confuse the official line with his own, 
and often succeeded, 


The piece in the Ukrainian Pravda mentioned above sounds 
definitely as if it were written by a masked anti-Semite, counter- 
revolutionary, and wrecker. Such things have happened in the Soviet 
past, and their authors were later brought to book. Quite obviously, 
they are happening again, and it is not at all unlikely that the out- 
come will someday be the same. 


Most difficult to accept is the sudden suppression of Yiddish 
as a cultural medium. Yet even in this case closer examination sug- 
gests many mitigating reasons, ideological, historical, and political. 


Space does not permit detailed analysis. Briefly, it may be 
pointed out that Socialist thinkers, from Marx to Stalin, never re- 
garded the survival of every nationality, of every national language 
and tribal dialect, as an absolute desideratum. Quite the contrary, 
all of them, without exception, saw socialism as providing the free 
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atmosphere in which there would be an ever accelerating trend 
toward the interpenetration and assimilation of peoples, languages, 
and cultures, with the peoples that were numerically the weakest 
and culturally the least viable, succumbing first to the universal 
assimilative process. In 1925, Stalin said: 


Undoubtedly, some nationalities may, and even certainly 
will, undergo a process of assimilation. Such things have hap- 
pened before. But the point is, that the process of assimilation of 
some nationalities does not preclude, but rather presupposes, the 
opposite process of the strengthening and developing of a num- 
ber of powerful nationalities, for a partial process of assimilation 
is the result of the general process of development of nationalities. 


And in 1950, in his discussion of Marxism in Linguistics, Stalin, 
citing historical evidence, pointed out that “in the process of hy- 
bridization, one of the languages usually emerges victorious. . . . 
That is what happened, for example, with Russian, with which the 
languages of a number of other peoples blended in the course of 
historical development, and which always emerged victorious.” 

How does this apply to Yiddish? 


There can be little doubt but that Yiddish, both as the every- 
day language of the Jewish masses and as a cultural medium, has 
been historically doomed, everywhere. It started to die the moment 
Jews came out into the world from beyond the ghetto walls, It 
died in Germany more than a century ago. It is dying in the 
United States, where at present the largest concentration of Yiddish 
speaking Jews lives, but where the younger generation is wholly 
English speaking. It has been officially condemned to death in Israel, 
the Jewish homeland. And it had been declining rapidly in the 
Soviet Union before the war, when Jewish concentration in the town- 
lets of the old Pale had come to an end and when the Jews had 
spread through the vast land, settling in localities where there were 
no established Jewish districts or neighborhoods, and hence, no op- 
portunities for communal Jewish life, for Yiddish schools, or other 
cultural activities. 


By the end of the °30s the Soviet-Jewish youth had on the 
whole ceased to be Yiddish speaking. The number of students in the 
Yiddish schools had shrunk to about 60,000. The readership of the 
Yiddish press had shrunk to the vanishing point. The number of 
young people entering the fields of Yiddish literature and drama- 
turgy was nil, while audiences in the Jewish theater had fallen 
catastrophically. Altogether, only a small inbred middle-aged group 
of professional Yiddishists had remained to carry on, but they could 
not have lasted long. There can be little doubt but that had it not 
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been for state financing, most of the Yiddish cultural undertakings 
would have collapsed as long ago as the end of the ’30s. 


The absorption of Yiddish-speaking Polish-Lithuanian Jews and 
the upsurge of Jewish nationalism during the war brought about 
something of a revival in Yiddish activities. But even so, a small 
part of Soviet Jewry was involved, mainly the Yiddishist intelligentsia 
which had a vested emotional (and economic) interest in perpetuat- 
ing something which in reality was doomed, especially after the Nazis 
had destroyed the fountainhead of all Yiddish life and culture—about 
six million Yiddish-speaking East European Jews, and hundreds of 
Jewish schools, libraries, theaters, synagogues, and other cultural 
institutions. By the time the Soviet government administered the coup 
de grace to Yiddish, the Russian language and culture had irretriev- 
ably captured the overwhelming mass of the Jewish population in the 
USSR. Without in the least condoning the brutal suddenness of the 
surgical operation, we must nevertheless recognize that it represented 
not a violation but a deliberately accelerated culmination of a long 
and irreversible historical process. Since most of the Yiddish cultural 
activities were financed by the government, all the government did 
was withdraw its financial support, and the whole thing came silently 
down, creating scarcely a ripple in the Soviet Union. As previously 
pointed out, the immediate cause for this operation was, in the words 
of two prominent Soviet-Yiddish critics, (M. Notovich and Sh. Roit- 
man), the “hypertrophy of bourgeois nationalism,” (that is, Zionism) 
with which Yiddish cultural activity had become infected—a danger- 
ous political ailment at a time of tremendous international tensions, 
at a time when ethnic harmony and socialist unity were the first 
prerequisites for the Revolution’s survival. 

One more point in this connection. On October 20, 1951, the 
Yiddish daily in New York City, the Morning Freiheit, published a 
report by two Jewish members of a Canadian workers’ delegation 
that had spent 25 days in the Soviet Union. I do not know these 
delegates (David Biederman and Pearl Vidro) and cannot vouch 
for their accuracy, but in view of the fact that what they said con- 
firms statements and rumors emanating from numerous other sources, 
I will quote them verbatim: 


We had the particular pleasure to meet and have a special 
talk with the world-famous Jewish-Soviet publicist David Zas- 
lavsky in the editorial offices of the Pravda. And we discussed 
particularly a number of questions concerning Jewish life in the 
Soviet Union, In the course of the discussion Zaslavsky said the 
following: 

“You have travelled in our great country, you have seen 
everything with your own eyes, and I am certain that nowhere 
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did you find any signs of anti-Semitism. You must have come 
across a great number of Jews at various enterprises who have 
distinguished themselves in this or that field with their contribu- 
tion to the country and the building of socialism. You saw that 
in our country it is impossible even to imagine any kind of dis- 
crimination—this is a socialist country! 

“Jews in our country can live their economic and cultural 
lives according to their own choice and wish. 

“It is a lie that can only come from the Forward that 
the Soviet Government has abolished the Jewish Autonomous 
Region in Birobidjan, or that there is any thought of giving up 
Birobidjan, or that there are any plans to limit the development 
of the Jewish Autonomous Region of Birobidjan. 

“In the Jewish Region there is a Yiddish press, Yiddish 
schools are functioning, the Yiddish theater is functioning, etc. 

“There has been no change in the Stalinist national policy 
toward the Jews or toward any other nationalities in the Soviet 
Union.” 

We report David Zaslavsky’s words which simply confirmed 
what we had ourselves seen with our own eyes in the Soviet 
Union in general and which leave no doubt concerning the truth 
about Birobidjan 


In the light of such reports, the picture of rampant anti-Semitism 
and complete denationalization peddled by the various rumormongers, 
pseudo-scholars, and Cold-War promoters seems somewhat overdone, 
to say the least. 


At the same time, Zaslavsky’s reported statement raises the 
question of what is really happening in regard to Birobidjan. Is it 
possible that Birobidjan, on whose continued existence almost every 
report emanating from the USSR agrees, is being built up as the 
sole center of Jewish national and cultural life? Is there anything 
to the rumor that most of the Jews from the newly annexed terri- 
tories are being settled, forcibly or voluntarily, in Birobidjan? The 
attractiveness of such a solution from the point of view of the Soviet 
Government is obvious: it would remove the Jews from traditionally 
anti-Semitic areas; it would expedite their productivization by pro- 
viding a firm agricultural and industrial base for their individual 
existence; it would afford them a continuous territory on which they 
could effectively develop their national life and culture; finally it 
would render them less accessible to the “bourgeois” influence of 
Jewish communities in western Europe, America, and especially Israel, 
and would thus remove the danger of dual loyalties. 


All this, I admit, is conjecture. But it is not wild conjecture. 
The very obvious stress on Birobidjan contained in most rumors 
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and reports from the Soviet Union suggests not only the possibility 
but the probability that this is precisely what is presently taking 
place in Soviet Jewish life. We cannot be sure, however; and we 
won’t be sure until peace is restored, all “curtains” are lifted, and 
contact with the Soviet peoples becomes once more a reality. 


Conclusion 


One may say that the Soviet leaders are too inflexibly doc- 
trinaire in their understanding and treatment of the Jewish problem, 
that they have always underestimated the historic meaning of Zion- 
ism and the extent to which it does embody Jewish experience and 
hope. One may say that under the pressure of the Cold War they 
have allowed their disappointment and anger at the conduct of 
some Soviet Jews to express itself in draconian measures for which 
there was not enough objective justification; that if they had 
waited a little longer Soviet-Jewish enthusiasm for Israel would have 
evaporated, as the Jews discovered where the Israeli government 
stood in the Cold War. Finally one may say that the Soviet leaders 
unwisely confused a people and a people’s movement with a govern- 
ment policy and government orientation which cannot but be tem- 
porary, that they should have borne in mind that the Israeli people 
will remain even when the present government and its leading party 
will have passed and been forgotten. There are many things in the 
recent Soviet handling of the Jews which can be deplored and 
criticized, but official anti-Semitism is scarcely one of them. 

The Jewish problem in the USSR, bequeathed by the Hot War 
and aggravated by the Israel-Zionist position in the Cold War, is a 
tough problem, defying easy solutions. In attempting to solve it, the 
Soviet leadership has made and, likely, will continue to make mis- 
takes, mistakes of which the anti-Semites inside and the anti-Sovi- 
eteers outside the Soviet Union have taken and will continue to 
take unconscionable advantage. One thing is certain: In these days 
of perilous tensions, those who undiscriminatingly, recklessly, often 
demagogically, persist in flaunting the unproved charge of official 
anti-Semitism against the USSR render no service to the Jews in the 
Soviet Union, in Israel, or anywhere else, and do grievous harm to 
the cause of peace, socialism, and international understanding. 





Only the people are immortal. Everything else is transient. 


—J. V. Stalin 
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President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union Message (Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953), announced “a new, positive foreign policy,” which 
“will be governed by certain basic ideas,” of which he listed six. We 
wish to parallel these six ideas with six basic economic forces which 
will play a large part in determining foreign and domestic policy. 
Since the Eisenhower ideas were stated from the standpoint of United 
States interests, the economic forces will be listed from the same 
point of observation. 

(1) United States industrial production has increased to twice 
its 1929 volume. (Federal Reserve Board Index 110 in 1929, 219 in 
1952.) This growth in industrial productivity has been accompanied 
by a parallel rise in corporate profits, which are about five times 
the 1929 total. Profits volume has risen faster than production volume. 

(2) Spending power in the hands of United States consumers 
has failed to keep pace with the increase in productivity. The Federal 
Reserve Board lists “gross national product” as $104 billion in 1929 
and $346 billion in 1952. “Disposable personal income” was $83 
billion in 1929 and $234 billion in 1952, leaving a gap between pro- 
duction and consuming power of $21 billion in 1929 and $112 
billion in 1952. From 1929 to 1952, the dollar value of production 
has been multiplied by three, profits by five, and the gap between 
production and spending power by nearly six. 

(3) If the gap between production and consumer spending 
power is not filled, products cannot be marketed and depression will 
result. The task of filling this gap is the primary economic problem 
facing any Washington administration. How can it be done? Gov- 
ernment spending for goods and services fills about half of the gap. 
Reinvestments in industry fill about a quarter. Foreign trade, foreign 
investment, and foreign aid are other factors. The dominant item is 
government spending. 

(4) Arms spending is the chief form of government outlay. 
Should arms spending stop in 1953, the unfilled gap between United 
States production and consumer spending power would be approx- 
imately $50 billion, or a seventh of total production. A reduction of 
one-seventh in the 62 million gainfully employed would put 9 mil- 
lion workless people on the streets and precipitate a major depression. 
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(5) A major depression in the United States would be catas- 
trophic. United States prestige and position in the power politics game 
depends upon the maintenance of full production and employment. 
“In the present state of the world, even a short and mild recession 
in the United States must not be allowed to happen.” (Professor 
Sumner Schlichter, “Are We Headed for a Depression?” Harpers 
Magazine, February 1953.) President Eisenhower referred to “the 
inescapable need for economic health and strength if we are to main- 
tain adequate military power and exert influential leadership for 
peace in the world,” in his State of the Union message on Feb- 


ruary 2. 


(6) United States economy, upon whose productivity the suc- 
cess of any Washington administration depends, is able to continue 
on the present level of production and employment because of an 
immense governmental subsidy, chiefly in the form of military spend- 
ing. Unless this subsidy is forthcoming, production will stagnate. The 
subsidy is made possible chiefly by wars and the rumor of wars, 
which means that United States economic and political stability and 
power are dependent upon the continuance of war spending and war 
making. 

Once these economic forces are understood, it is possible to 
think soundly and talk reasonably about the economic outlook for 
the United States and its influence on the course of world events. 


With this background of internal economic pressures, we are 
in a better position to discuss the impact of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration on world affairs. 


(1) Businessmen, who have been the power behind the federal 
government since McKinley defeated Bryan in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1896 (7,035,638 votes for McKinley against 6,409,106 for 
Bryan), are now in office as well as in power. Eisenhower's cabinet 
is not merely overweighted with business executives. The Cabinet 
consists of businessmen. Businessmen are, in effect, the general staff, 
directing United States policy. 

(2) With a cabinet of businessmen, and with a military man 
holding the key political position and also acting as commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces of the United States, the foundation is 
laid for that coalition of Big Business, the high-up military, the 
leading manipulators of politics, and the chief shapers of public 
opinion which twenty years ago supported Adolf Hitler. The same 
united front of property, prestige, privilege, and power which backed 
Hitler in the Germany of 1933 backs Eisenhower in the United 
States of 1953. In the two situations, however, there is one essential 
difference—the stalwart opposition forces facing Hitler are without 
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counterpart in the United States. Hitler was challenged by the 
Marxists, who had cast 13 million votes in the 1932 election, and by 
a trade-union and cooperative movement well organized against a 
background of almost a century of intensified working-class education. 


Eisenhower is supported by business, the armed forces, the veter- 
ans of four wars, the church hierarchies, the top bureaucrats of or- 
ganized labor, the social organizations of the middle classes, and 
the agencies which shape public opinion. He can also count among 
his assets seven years of propaganda, defamation, persecution, job 
loss, and police action directed against the opponents of the business- 
military-political trinity of power. There is no opposition political 
party in the United States. On all major issues except political pa- 
tronage, the Republican and Democratic Parties speak with one 
voice. Business, the military, the politicos, and the manipulators of 
public opinion have moved into the seats of power under the slogans 
of freedom and peace. In his Inaugural on January 20, President 
Eisenhower used the words free and freedom thirty-one times and 
the word peace ten times. 


(3) Domestic policy under Eisenhower will swing slightly away 
from the welfare state, toward laissez faire and the operation of 
natural laws. The President, in his State of the Union Message, 
proposed “to encourage the free play of our people’s genius for 
individual initiative.” “The great economic strength of our democ- 
racy has developed in an atmosphere of freedom.” “We should com- 
bat wide fluctuations in the price structure by relying largely on the 
effective use of sound fiscal and monetary policy, and upon the 
natural workings of economic law.” “Free and competitive prices 
will best serve the interests of all the people, and best meet the 
changing, growing needs of our economy.” “A maximum freedom in 
market prices as well as in collective bargaining is characteristic of 
a truly free people.” “We are concerned with the encouragement 
of competitive enterprise and individual initiative precisely because 
we know them to be our nation’s abiding sources of strength.” Such 
phrases filled economics textbooks in previous generations. They are 
out of place in an economy dominated by trusts and cartels. 

(4) Eisenhower’s outlook on domestic policy is like that of his 
two immediate predecessors. He will borrow the word “freedom” 
from the eighteenth century, and the word “competition” from the 
nineteenth, while presiding over a mid-twentieth century government 
of business monopolists and military totalitarians. 


Eisenhower’s domestic policy, insofar as it maintains or builds 


up a war economy, will have a considerable influence over the course 
of world affairs. Our chief concern, however, is with the Eisen- 
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hower foreign policy. Before we discuss Eisenhower’s “new, positive 
foreign policy” we should remind ourselves that most of the elements 
entering into a nation’s foreign policy are above and beyond per- 
sonality. 


Perhaps the largest determining force in the foreign policy of a 
nation is what the diplomats call its permanent interests. Russia has 
sought an ice-free outlet to the oceans and an open-water route 
from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean. Nineteenth century 
Britain aimed to dominate its “life line” through the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea. In the same way, the United States is striving to 
make the Pacific Ocean an American lake. Such permanent interests 
shape the foreign policy of a nation with little regard for personality, 
political grouping, or even class control. 


Again, most foreign policy results from the interaction between 
a nation and its neighbors. As the permanent interests of national 
neighbors tend to remain the same, interactions with them tend to 
continue irrespective of leadership personality. 


For these and other reasons, we would anticipate that the 
policies sponsored by ex-President Truman would continue under 
President Eisenhower. Such, at first glance, appears to be the case 
in several important respects. 


(1) Rich, well armed, sovereign nations tend to go it alone, 
without too much consideration for their neighbors or consultation 
with them. Ex-President Truman announced the Truman Doctrine 
on March 12, 1947, as a unilateral United States policy. He an- 
nounced the entry of the United States into the Korean War on 
June 27, 1950, in the same fashion. President Eisenhower proposed, 
on February 2, 1953, that the United States follow “a coherent 
global policy . . . dedicated to making the free world secure.” 
Specifically, the policy “will be designed to foster the advent of 
practical unity in Western Europe.” United States aid will go to 
foreign nations “in the measure that they strive earnestly to do their 
full share of the common task.” 


Who is to be the arbiter and judge in these matters of global 
policy? Washington, of course. Such is the nature of the big boss, 
wielding a big stick. 

(2) When ex-President Truman announced aid for South Korea 
and Indo-China, and protection for the Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa, he shifted the direction of United States foreign policy a 
notch or two away from Europe, toward Asia. President Eisenhower 
has moved in the same direction by offering the Chinese Nationalists 
aid in the invasion of the mainland and by proposing a tighter block- 
ade of the Chinese coast. 
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(3) Ex-President Truman’s administration, speaking through 
Administrator Paul G. Hoffman, called upon the nations of Western 
Europe to establish a continent-wide market economy. The Marshall 
Plan and NATO were aimed to secure greater European unity. The 
first act of John Foster Dulles as Secretary of State was a flying 
trip to Europe with an ultimatum—ratify the proposals for a Euro- 
pean army or lose United States backing. British and French heel- 
dragging put a crimp in the Dulles attempt to tell Western Europe 
how to behave. 

(4) Like Truman, Eisenhower believes that the chief obstacle 
to the achievement of his objectives is Communism and the Com- 
munist nations. “Our country has come through a painful period of 
disillusionment since the victory of 1945, We anticipated a world of 
peace and cooperation. The calculated pressures of aggressive Com- 
munism have forced us, instead, to live in a world of turmoil.” (State 
of the Union Message.) 

(5) Eisenhower, like Truman, is convinced that superior armed 
force, skillfully manipulated, will lead to victory and peace. “There 
is but one sure way to avoid total war—and that is to win the Cold 
War.” “Our labor for peace in Korea and in the world imperatively 
demands the maintenance by the United States of a strong fighting 
service ready for any contingency.” (State of the Union Message.) 

(6) Eisenhower goes beyond Truman in his belief in American 
Destiny and in himself as the servant of that destiny. Most of the 
Inaugural Address is devoted to this theme. Here are some sentences: 


Forces of good and evil are massed and armed and opposed 
as rarely before in history. 

The enemies of this faith know no god but Force, no devo- 
tion but its use. They tutor men in treason. They feed upon the 
hunger of others. 

Freedom is pitted against slavery, lightness against the dark. 

Destiny has laid upon our country the responsibility of the 
free world’s leadership. 


This is a proclamation concerning a Chosen People and their 
Manifest Destiny. Here is language which Emperor Hirohito and 
Fuehrer Hitler understood and used. It is the language in which 
ruling oligarchies customarily assert their authority. The Inaugural 
concluded with these portentous words: “My citizens, I thank you.” 

This analysis permits of but one conclusion—the foreign policies 
of President Eisenhower will follow those of his predecessor in most 
respects. They will differ in so far as Eisenhower is more convinced 
than Truman of his Mission and more zealous in living up to his 
Destiny. 
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NEGROES AND THE CRISIS OF 
CAPITALISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY W.E.B. DuBOIS 


How “free” was the black freedman in 1863? He had no clothes, 
no home, tools, or land. Thaddeus Stevens begged the government to 
give him a bit of the land which his blood had fertilized for 244 
years. The nation refused. Frederick Douglass and Charles Sumner 
asked for the Negro the right to vote. The nation yielded because 
only Negro votes could force the white South to conform to the de- 
mands of Big Business in tariff legislation and debt control. This ac- 
complished, the nation took away the Negro’s vote, and the vote of 
most poor whites went with it. 

A fantastic economic development followed. In the South the 
land was rich and the climate mild. There was sun and rain for 
grain, fruit, and fiber. There were natural resources in rivers, harbors, 
and forests. In the bosom of the earth lay coal, iron, oil, sulphur, and 
salt. All this either already belonged to or was practically given 
by the government to the landholder and capitalist. Only a small 
part of it went to labor, black or white. 

Capital was needed to develop this economic paradise. Govern- 
ment furnished much of this capital free to the landholder and 
employer. Railroads were subsidized, and rivers and harbors im- 
proved; private wealth largely escaped taxation. The North, fattened 
on tariff legislation, money control, and cheap immigrant labor, 
poured private capital into the South. When Southern labor lost half 
its vote, landholders and capitalists filled the state legislatures and 
Congress with servants of exploitation. This gave all the powerful 
chairmanships in Congress to the South under the Democrats, and 
large influence under Republicans. During World War I, a large part 
of the military training program was located in the South, and the 
government overpaid interested landlords and merchants and con- 
tractors to the tune of hundreds of millions of dollars—a performance 
which was to be largely repeated in World War II. During the de- 
pression, most relief money paid out in the South went to landlords, 
not to workers, 

During and after World War II, Southern industry moved into 
high gear. The Federal government poured billions of grants-in-aid 


The author is the distinguished scholar and educator. 
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into the South. Washington was lavish with “Certificates of Neces- 
sity” to build new factories, and owners of oil wells were given tax 
rebates for depletion of the oil which God gave the nation; and 
today they seek to grab the $80 billion worth of oil underseas. 


Above all, the South furnished and boasted of one of the largest 
pools of cheap, docile, unorganized labor, skilled and unskilled, in the 
civilized world. This mass of labor was historically split into white 
and black, each hating and fearing each other to a degree that 
persons unfamiliar with the region cannot begin to imagine. Southern 
labor was further split into organized and unorganized groups; and 
finally, all American labor was split by red-baiting and the smear 
of “Communism.” 


Here was a paradise for the investor, which the state govern- 
ments improved. Labor laws in the South were lax and carelessly 
enforced; company towns arose under complete corporate control; 
the police and militia were organized against labor. Race hate and 
fear and scab tactics were deliberately encouraged so as to make any 
complaint or effort at betterment liable to burst into riot, lynching, 
or race war. 


The result has been startling. In 1919 the South turned out less 
than a fifth of our mining products; by 1946 the proportion had risen 
to nearly half. The value of manufactures in the South has risen 
in thirty years from a tenth to nearly a fifth of the national total. 
Many of the new and promising industries are seeking the South; 
since World War II, no less than $11 billion has been invested there 
in new industrial plants. The Southeast already has 80 percent of 
the nation’s cotton mills and virtually all the new chemical fiber 
industry. It is drawing the woolen and worsted mills, and the textile 
machinery mills will soon follow. Paper and pulp mills and plastics 
represent hundreds of millions in new investments. The Southwest is 
perhaps the fastest-growing chemical empire in the world. 


This newest South, turning back to its slave past, believes its 
present and future prosperity can best be built on the poverty and 
ignorance of its disfranchised lowest masses—and these low-paid 
workers now include not only Negroes, but Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, 
and the unskilled, unorganized whites. Progress by means of this 
poverty is the creed of the present South. 


The Northern white worker long went his way oblivious to what 
was happening in the South. He awoke when the black Southern 
laborer fled North after World War I, and he welcomed him by 
riots. Slowly, however, the black man has been integrated into the 
unions, except those in whose crafts he was not skilled and had no 
chance to learn. One of these was the textile unions. They excluded 
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Negroes. It is taking a long time to prove to them that their attitude 
toward Negroes was dangerous. If Negro wages were low in the 
South, what business was that of New England white labor? Today 
the union man sees that it was his business. The factories are moving 
out of New England and the North into the South. One hundred 
thousand textile workers are idle. This illustrates a paradox of 
capitalism: in the South, the nation, and the world, the workers are 
too poor to buy the textiles they need; while machinery is able to 
make more textiles than its owners can sell at the prices they demand. 


Wages in the South are 20 percent lower than in the North, and 
Negro wages as a legacy from NIRA, are at least 20 percent below 
white wages. This wage differential between North and South repre- 
sents increased profits of $4 to $5 billion a year. Small wonder that 
the Negro population in the rural South decreased by 50,000 in 
the last decade, and that the number of Negroes in the North in- 
creased by 55 percent. Of nine million industrial workers in the 
South, less than three million are unionized. Last year 40,000 mem- 
bers of the CIO Textile Workers Union, which excludes Negroes, 
struck in the South, and spent $1,250,000 in five weeks. They lost, 
and their membership fell from 20 to 15 percent of the operatives. 
The carpet-baggers today are the vast Northern corporations which 
own the new Southern industry, and the scalawags are the Southern 
politicians whom they send to state legislatures and Congress. 


The organized effort of American industry to usurp government, 
surpasses anything in modern history, even that of Adolf Hitler 
from whom it was learned. From the use of psychology to spread 
truth has come the use of organized gathering of news to guide public 
opinion and then deliberately to mislead it by scientific advertising 
and propaganda. This has led in our day to suppression of truth, 
omission of facts, misinterpretation of news, and deliberate falsehood 
on a wide scale. Mass capitalistic control of books and periodicals, 
news gathering and distribution, radio, cinema, and television has 
made the throttling of democracy possible and the distortion of edu- 
cation and failure of justice widespread. It can only be countered 
by public knowledge of what this government by propaganda is 
accomplishing and how. 

In the nation as a whole we have full employment and high 
wages for most skilled workers, but this state of affairs is maintained 
by manufacturing arms and ammunition which rapidly deteriorate 
in value, and by giving it away and paying for it by taxes which 
lower high wages, and by high prices. How long can we maintain 
this merry-go-round? 

What now must American Negroes say to this situation? This 
question raises another: what is the real nature of this group today? 
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There are nearly 15 million persons of known Negro descent 
in this country; two-thirds of these are in the former slave states, 
somewhat fewer than a third are in the North, and a half million 
are in the far West. This distribution marks a notable change from 
the recent past: in 1860, nine-tenths of the Negroes were in the slave 
South; in 1900, there were only 900,000 in the North. 


The group is not homogeneous and is in process of rapid change. 
From a predominantly rural group in 1900, it is today mainly urban. 
As late as 1940, 7 million Negroes in the United States lived on 
farms and 6.5 million in cities, In 1950, 6 million were on farms and 
9 million lived in cities! These large-scale shifts, of course, create 
great strains on family and social life. 


These Negroes are closely integrated into the industry of the 
nation, but the character of that integration is rapidly changing. 
From being predominantly farm laborers, today 83 percent are in 
non-agricultural occupations and only 17 percent on farms. Of the 
former, 40 percent are servants and 19 percent are laborers; skilled 
and semi-skilled workers represent 30 percent. A little over a tenth 
of the employed Negro population is in business and the professions. 

This indicates a group of poor people, especially those remaining 
in the South, where their median wage is about $1,000 a year. The 
Southern farm laborers are even poorer. For example, in South 
Carolina, nearly half the Negroes on farms earn less than $500 a 
year. Southern whites have a median wage of $2,000, and Northern 
whites $3,000. 

Most American Negroes are as a mass ignorant. Perhaps two- 
thirds can read and write, if we depend on draft statistics which 
are lower than the census report of 11 percent illiteracy. This natur- 
ally follows from the poor, segregated Negro school system. In the 
South, adult Negroes have had on the average half as many years 
of schooling as whites. Most colored adults in the North had their 
education in the South, and show it in lack of training. 

The proportion of the Negro population that has attained middle- 
or upper-class status can only be guessed at. Some surveys indicate 
that in cities like New York and Chicago, perhaps seven to ten per- 
cent of Negro families have incomes of over $5,000 a year, and 20 
percent receive from $3,000 to $5,000; while from five to ten percent 
are in the slums, earning under $1,000. On account of continued dis- 
franchisement in the South, only 40 percent of Southern Negroes 
vote; but in the North, Negroes wield political power and hold some 
important offices. 

What now is the attitude of this upper group toward the present 
capitalistic crisis in America? For the most part they are capitalists 
in thinking, believing in “making money,” in saving and investing. 
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When they hire labor they exploit it as do their white neighbors. In 
businesses, like insurance, they employ the same methods as white 
insurance companies, within the protection of color discrimination. 
The colored landlord is no different from the white. Many Negro 
fortunes have been gained in anti-social activities like gambling. 

Negro Americans, like whites, are subject to the mass propaganda 
by which monopoly of news gathering and distribution; concen- 
trated ownership of radio, cinema, and television; and financial con- 
trol of publication, make democratic government nearly impossible 
today by denying knowledge of the truth to the average man. But 
Negroes are repelled by the custom of calling agitation for Negro 
rights “Communism.” This has caused some sudden reversals of 
snap judgment by officials in high places, but it makes the average 
black man suspicious, and this suspicion may increase. 

Today any Negro leader who is willing to testify to the “free 
and equal” position of Negroes in America can get free travel to 
Asia, Europe, or Africa, with no passport difficulties. Even if he 
will not testify but is willing to keep still, a variety of perquisites, 
including scholarships, are available. 

Some Negro leaders with much to lose in property, credit, or 
reputation have yielded to panic; two colored authors in recent new 
editions of their books have deleted references to Paul Robeson and 
myself in order to appease the witch-hunters. Much time and thought 
of misguided intellectuals has been devoted to helping deprive Amer- 
ican Negroes of natural leadership or to scaring them into silence 
by threat of imprisonment, loss of work, or by smearing them as 
“Communists.” Negro colleges especially are silenced and influenced 
by funds raised by Big Business and visits from distinguished capital- 
ists. Their courses in sociology, economics, and history are carefully 
watched. 

This kind of suppression and censorship, however, does not solve 
anything; it but complicates the situation. For a time it may deprive 
Negroes of some of their best-trained and wealthiest leaders, but 
despite this, the color bar will not release the main mass of the group. 
The bar may bend and loosen. Rich Negroes may travel with less 
annoyance; they may stop in the higher-priced hotels and eat in 
the more costly restaurants; the theaters and movie houses in the 
North and border states may let down the bars. Beyond that, because 
of constitutional law and mounting costs, the wall of segregation in 
education may be breached. But with all this, what results? The color 
bar in this nation will not soon be broken. Even as it yields in places, 
the insult of what remains will be more deeply felt by the still 
half-free. 


When the whole caste structure finally does fall, Negroes will 
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be divided into classes even more sharply than now, and the main 
mass will become a part of the working class of the nation and the 
world, which will surely go socialist. 


As long as caste remains, the Negro leaders are bound to their 
own group. This group, despite its class differences in income, prop- 
erty, education, and type of work, is still bound together by a certain 
unity usually called racial, but really cultural. It has an art and 
literature and intricate ties of social intercourse. Negroes intermarry 
with each other almost exclusively and live largely in the same 
neighborhoods, They gain information about themselves and about 
Africa and the West Indies only from some 200 weekly newspapers 
and various magazines which also have something of a special inter- 
pretation of the facts as relating to this group. These periodicals, to 
attract white advertising and political dole, are becoming timid and 
suppressing news; yet they cannot become too timid or they will 
lose readers. 


The Negro group is continually pushed toward socialistic ex- 
periment; the churches try it in recreation and relief; the fraternal 
orders experiment in insurance; the fraternities give scholarships; 
there have been trials of consumers’ cooperation. In time, this group, 
with any increase in pressure, might become a veritable school of 
socialism. 


A Negro of talent, education, and money may not live in a 
Negro ghetto; he may not attend a Negro church, and he may wel- 
come whites to his home and table. Less often, but now and then, 
his children or friends may marry white persons. He may be elected 
to public office with the help of white votes and be referred to in 
the public press without being carefully designated as “colored.” But 
such cases will be exceptional. For the most part, the educated well- 
to-do American Negro is firmly bound to his powerful group. His 
memories are memories of its oppressions, insults, and repressions. 
He rejoices in its victories. He cannot break off from the Negro 
church entirely, and the Negro vote will be his chief dependence in 
elections. His family will chiefly marry Negroes, and Negroes will 
constitute the main body of his friends and acquaintances, Conse- 
quently, no matter how self-centered he may be, he will not be able 
to avoid exercising some leadership in the group of which he is a 
part, not only by inner attraction but also by outer force. 


In the white world he will not be a member of any church 
or social club; he will not be nominated to public office except in 
a Negro district. He may be endured in an exclusive neighborhood 
but not welcomed. His reception in hotels, restaurants, and public 
entertainments in the North will vary according to locality. In the 
South and border states he will almost invariably be excluded. If 
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he tours the nation in his car, most of the “motels” will exclude him. 
In his leadership and social thinking, therefore, he must consider the 
future of his race or he will neglect himself and his family. 

What this paper is considering is the question of the critical 
place which this segregated group of Negroes will occupy as the 
crisis of capitalism in the United States develops. This crisis of Amer- 
ican capitalism could be rendered more serious than it is if the 
leadership of a tenth of the nation should fail in its responsibilities. 
The crisis arises from the fact that this nation under the control of 
Big Business is trying stubbornly, and in defiance of the clear his- 
torical development of the world since World War I, to oppose 
state socialism. This Negro group is at present far from being revo- 
lutionary. Its fault rather has hitherto been yielding to pressure and 
bowing in fatal humility when resistance and retaliation would have 
been best not only for the Negroes themselves but for their oppres- 
sors as well. 


What will American Negroes answer to the challenge of social- 
ism? What part will they think the State should play in future in- 
dustry and development? The Negro must see that his advance so 
far has depended on federal action rather than on states rights or 
individual initiative. Federal action emancipated him from slavery 
and is his lone hope for stopping lynching, enacting an FEPC, and 
getting justice in the courts. 


But far beyond this is the inevitable relation of the colored folk 
of the United States to the colored peoples of America, Africa, Asia, 
and the world. When a great nation like the Soviet Union not only 
refuses to draw the color line but cannot conceive of such barbarism, 
in the face of the color prejudice which nearly every white nation 
of Europe and North America practices—what can, what must Ne- 
groes think? When China went Communist the impact on the Negro 
race was tremendous, and no amount of yelling and shrieking will 
change this. Russia taught her peasants to read and write in a gen- 
eration. The United States leaves a third of her Negroes illiterate after 
90 years of half-hearted effort. If the darker world gradually finds 
that socialism is the only answer to the color line, then the colored 
peoples of the world will go socialist and black Americans will per- 
force march in the ranks. They will not so much lead as be pushed 
by their own people. 

The United States, with its existing social structure, cannot to- 
day abolish the color line despite its promises. It cannot stop injustice 
in the courts based on color and race. Above all, it cannot stop the 
exploitation of black workers by white capital, especially in the newest 
South. White North America beyond the urge of sound economics 
is persistently driving black folk toward socialism. It is the United 
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States which is straining every effort to enslave Asia and Africa, and 
educated and well-to-do black Americans are coming to know this 
just as well as anybody. They may delay their reaction; they may 
hold ominous silence, But in the end, if this pressure keeps up, they 
will join the march to economic emancipation, because otherwise 
they cannot themselves be free. 





"Free World" Department 


GEORGIA LEGISLATORS SCORE ‘SOUTH PACIFIC; 
SEE RED PHILOSOPHY IN SONG AGAINST BIAS 


—Headline in the New York Times, March 1, 1953 





At what point, then, is the approach of danger to be expected? 
I answer, if it ever reaches us, it must spring up among us. It can- 
not come from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves 
be its author and finisher. As a nation of freemen, we must live 
through all time, or die by suicide. 


—Abraham Lincoln, 1837 





America will not allow her children to love her, She seems bent 
on compelling those who would be her warmest friends to be her 
worst enemies. May God give her repentance before it is too late, is 
the ardent prayer of my heart. I will continue to pray, labor, and wait, 
believing that she cannot always be insensible to the dictates of 
justice, or deaf to the voice of humanity. 


—Frederick Douglass 
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THE AMERICAN LEFT: 
TWO FRENCH VIEWS 


The November 1952 issue of the French review, Esprit, is devoted to an 
analysis and appraisal of “La Gauche Américaine.” The project is certainly 
more elaborate than anything that has been undertaken in this country: no 
fewer than eighteen authors contribute a total of 137 pages to analyzing 
various aspects of the American Left. The plan and purpose of the editors 
are well indicated in the following brief introduction: 


European leftists are worrying more than ever about the reality of 
that great and mysterious force, the American Left. The more the power 
of the United States grows, the more it appears that the strength of 
that force could be decisive. It is on it that we rely to fight the reaction- 
ary politicians and to push the American government toward a com- 
promise between East and West. It is on it that those, at least in the 
West, who are fighting for the liberation of man would like to be able 
to count for support, And finally, it is the American labor movement— 
in one sense the first of all labor movements, since it represents the in- 
dustrially most advanced proletariat—which ought to show the way to 
revolution or emancipation. 

From France, we often see nothing but the tiresome face of an academic 
Left, apparently more inclined to make common cause with its own 
capitalists than with its ideological brothers abroad. Are we mistaken? 
Wanting too much and being too impatient, have we rightly judged 
attitudes and events? 

The great tradition of the founders of independence, of the pioneers 
and abolitionists who made the United States the world’s foremost home 
of liberty, is not dead. It is fitting that we should remember this at a 
time when pressure from Washington plus the political and moral weak- 
ness of our own leaders, is leading us into attitudes of opposition which, 
in the heat of the struggle, are often mistaken for systematic anti- 
Americanism. Behind excesses of language and bellicose provocations, 
behind a policy which with brutal unconcern favors the restoration in 
Europe of the forces of oppression and war, behind neurotic anti-Com- 
munism, there is still the living and multiform reality of the American 
Left; there are thousands of men and women who yield nothing to our 
best militants and who struggle day and night for the realization of 
their ideal of justice. It is to Americans of various tendencies but all 
engaged in the struggle—wmilitants, leaders, and thinkers—that we have 
turned to get this portrait of the many-sided American Left. We thank 
them for having freely and generously participated in this issue. Thanks 
to them, many ideas will be clarified, many prejudices will fall away, 
and material will be provided for fruitful discussion. 


It is true that the American authors who contribute to the issue repre- 
sent various tendencies: they include, for example, David C. Williams of 
the ADA, Norman Thomas of the Socialist Party, Walter White of the 
NAACP, Carey McWilliams of the Nation, and Lincoln Fairley of the West 
Coast longshoremen’s union. But it is a serious omission that no Communist 
spokesman is included; and on the whole there is unquestionably an over- 
weighting of anti-Soviet and red-baiting tendencies. This accounts in large 
part for the pained surprise over the general tone of the contributions which 
M. Jean-Marie Domenach expresses, perhaps unconsciously, in the concluding 
article in which he compares the American and French Lefts. If the Amer- 
ican Left had been defined somewhat differently it would have emerged 
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smaller than it does, but also with ideas and aspirations much closer to 
those of its European counterparts. It is important for MR readers to keep 
this in mind as they peruse what follows: we are sure that the term “Amer- 
ican Left” is often used in a broader sense than many of them would think 
justified. 

The contributions of most interest to Americans, we believe, are (1) the 
long introductory “Vue d’ensemble,” by the young French sociologist, Michel 
Crozier, who studied a year in this country and has already published two 
books about it: Mouvement socialiste et ouvrier and Usines et syndicats 
d’ Amérique; and (2) the concluding “Confrontation,” by Jean-Marie Domen- 
ach, editor-in-chief of Esprit. Excerpts from these two articles are presented 
below with the permission of the editors of Esprit. 

Since most MR readers are probably not familiar with Esprit, we thought 
it wise to include in this prefatory note a brief characterization of that per- 
iodical, which was founded twenty years ago by the late liberal Catholic 
thinker, Emmanuel Mounier. With this in view, we asked M. Domenach 
whether it would be accurate to say that Esprit is the organ of a group of 
left-wing Catholic intellectuals. We reproduce here his reply: 


. . . it is not quite correct to say that it is the organ of a group 
of left-wing Catholic intellectuals. Esprit brings together Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Jews, and atheists. It is a review and a movement which fights 
for the full development of the human personality (épanouissement de 
la personne humaine) in a more just and more communal society. It is 
nevertheless true that most of the editors of Esprit are Catholics and 
that the influence of the review is very large in Catholic circles. 


After reading these pieces, MR readers will, we feel certain, join us in 
hoping that some day there will be a review like Esprit which will have a 
comparable influence in Catholic circles in this country. —TuHe Epitors. 


THE BASIC STABILITY OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


BY MICHEL CROZIER 


Our aim to this point has been to survey the progressive forces 
in American politics. But no valid analysis of the current situation 
of the Left in America can be limited to this positive aspect. For 
the attitudes:and general reactions of the left forces are governed 
by the existence of two conservative blocs which paralyze the Demo- 
cratic Party while at the same time insuring the stability of the poli- 
tical and social system of the United States: the Catholic bloc and 
the Southern bloc. 

The Catholics are not in every respect reactionary; indeed their 
social attitude is sometimes even liberal compared with that of many 
French bourgeois Catholics. But they are concerned above all to pre- 
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serve their own unity. Their interest thus runs directly counter to 
those who want to revitalize the country’s political life by the creation 
of a labor party. For the Catholics can avoid a splitting off of their 
Left, and even of their Right, only by upholding the status quo— 
an ill-defined equilibrium which is at the same time “social” and 
conservative, The appearance of a labor party would call forth a 
realignment of political forces, in the face of which it would certainly 
be difficult to retain in one pressure group both the trade unions and 
the friends of Franco. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Catho- 
lics do everything possible to insure the failure of the “new Left” 
and that, together with the Southern bloc, they constitute the best 
allies of the Democratic Party bosses. Thanks to them, Roosevelt was 
able to keep the labor movement in line; and Truman and Steven- 
son’ have succeeded in putting up a pro-labor front without ever 
taking any genuinely progressive measures. 

As to the Southerners, they are the eternal alibi of the Demo- 
cratic Party officialdom. They are hatefully reactionary, and as 
violent as the Nazi racists or the Afrikanders, yet they have their 
place—together with the Jews, the Negroes, and the unions—in the 
great coalition of minorities. What’s more they are there by right— 
the right of seniority. And the politicians are never tired of insisting 
that no Democratic victory would be possible without them. The 
1948 elections, of course, demonstrated the contrary: the Democrats 
were able to win easily without the Dixiecrats, and it would in fact 
have been possible, with a little skill, to take advantage of this pop- 
ular success to orient the Democratic Party in a labor direction. But 
the political machines which continue to dominate the party (Truman 
is one of their characteristic products) were powerful enough to 
smother any such attempt; they ordered the reintegration of the 
dissident Southerners, immediately restoring to them all their privi- 
leges and their right of veto over all measures put forward by the 
administration. It is too often forgotten that the rule of Roosevelt 
and Truman has also been the rule of the Southerners. Through 
seniority, they always hold the Congressional committee chairman- 
ships under a Democratic administration and are thus in a position 
to distribute patronage and to kill any legislative bills which are of- 
fensive to them. As a result, the administration, like the army, is 
infested with Southerners; and the President of the moment can 
always indulge in the most demagogic campaigns with the full assur- 
ance that his faithful Southerners will prevent him from keeping 
his promises. 

American politics, seen from this standpoint, appear extremely 
stable. No matter what situation or development one envisages, one 


1 This article, of course, was written before the 1952 election. 
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sees that an equilibrium either has been or is going to be achieved. 
No ideas or manifestoes or programs seem capable of overcoming 
this state of paralysis, this incapacity to move. In order to do so, 
at any rate, ideas, manifestoes, and programs would need time to 
develop into popular movements with the power to attract interests 
strong enough to throw the whole system off balance. And above all 
they would need to have a firm hold on reality and to strike pre- 
cisely the right note. 


The great failing of the adherents of the American Left—and 
isn’t it also the failing of our friends in Europe?—is to pay too much 
attention to abstract formulas based on the revolutionary perspective 
of thirty years ago; not to seek seriously for ways of translating their 
enthusiasm into reality. Their ideals and convictions are too out- 
dated, too sectarian; but in the day-to-day struggle they confine 
their activities to a conservative framework. The left Catholic may 
have admirable intentions, but he has not yet understood that they 
cannot be realized without breaking up Catholic unity and contribut- 
ing to the formation of a united front of workers. The trade union 
socialists see somewhat more clearly the preliminary requirements 
essential to the creation of a labor party, which is the fundamental 
prerequisite for any transformation of American society. But to at- 
tain this objective, they are willing to collaborate with the Democratic 
bosses and indirectly with the Southerners. They do not take ac- 
count of the fact that they will never make any progress until they 
have taken the decision to build an organization of their own. For 
example, during the fifteen years of its reign in Detroit, the UAW 
has been unable to shake off the rather dubious politicians who con- 
trol the various city and county administrative offices. The PAC 
branches have been wholly unable to accomplish such a result, since 
they function entirely as pressure groups. Of course it is impossible to 
create at one stroke a federal labor party, but couldn’t one be 
formed city by city? 


As for the Communists, who are now reduced to complete im- 
potence because of their isolation, they were in an excellent position 
in 1948 as the active wing of a really popular movement, the Wallace 
movement. But they did not keep in the background vis-a-vis the 
liberals who had taken the decision—“historic” for them—to break 
with the Democrats; instead, they immediately grabbed all the posi- 
tions in the new party for their own people. In this way, they thor- 
oughly antagonized their allies, who gradually deserted them, ruining 
their chances in the election, and dealing a terrible blow, for some 
years at least, to the very idea of a third party. The Communists, too, 
curious as it may seem, act as a “pressure group,” an “interest,” 
more concerned with immediate advantages than with that impera- 
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tive task in which the whole world has an interest: the achievement 
of socialism in the United States. 


“The Left is dead”—one hears this everywhere. And the word 
“Left” is indeed no longer in vogue; there are fewer and fewer 
fashionable left cultists. But the real Left is still there. Despite per- 
secution, there remain some 50,000 Communist Party members. The 
official Trotskyists of the Socialist Workers Party carry on, and so 
do their opponents in the Workers Party. Norman Thomas is still 
head of the Socialist Party,? he still gives noteworthy lectures, at 
least as intelligent as those of M. Jules Moch. The Socialist Labor 
Party, founded in 1877, continues to live in the same splendid isola- 
tion. There are still Wobblies, Oehlerites, Bordighists, and heaven 
knows what else. There are even left Catholics, since there is in 
New York a really active group around the Catholic Worker. All 
these parties have militants, devoted and honest, just as always. 
Along with them, in the more intellectual spheres, the left magazines 
and reviews (with some exceptions like the New Republic and The 
Nation) are much less flourishing than in the halcyon days of the 
Roosevelt popular front—but aren’t things very much the same with 
us in France? In fact, it is not the Left which has changed, it is the 
world which is no longer the same and which has blasted the hopes 
of earlier days and discouraged all initiative. The depression, the 
New Deal, the popular upsurge of 1936-1937 compelled the “inter- 
ests” to accept the ideas of the Left. But, once something like an 
equilibrium had been restored, these ideas were discarded little by 
little, And now the men of the Left, out of contact with reality, con- 
vinced that they can no longer accomplish anything effective or 
tangible, are becoming bitter and jaded. The most stubborn continue 
in the old road, the others withdraw, and the old left ideas slowly 
suffocate waiting for an impossible renewal. 

Too often in Europe and in France we tend to judge American 
prospects in the light of our own most immediate needs. Too long 
we have swallowed the phony line of Big Business which for twenty 
years has successfully passed off “the internationalists” as forces of 
the Left and “the isolationists” as reactionaries.* Today we let our- 
selves get carried away by our fears about the Cold War and the 
development of American imperialism. We condemn as a whole the 
American Left whose cowardice has permitted the triumph of anti- 
Communist hysteria, while at the same time we are taken in by the 
smooth words of candidate Stevenson who promises to be a little 
bit more understanding with suffering humanity. 

We should know through harsh experience that election speeches 


2 This is no longer true. The National Chairman of the Socialist Party 
has been, for some years now, Mr. Darlington Hoopes. 
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mean nothing, and that Stevenson as President would quickly forget 
the promises of Governor Stevenson. The Southerners whom he has 
so deftly reconciled with the Truman administration would still be 
there, to force his hand whenever that might prove useful. It is vain 
to expect from a president, even a Roosevelt, anything beyond what 
the political conditions impose on him. A president is the head of a 
“combination.” He may move toward reaction or toward the Left, 
according as the various elements necessary to his “combination” 
are able to exert pressure on him. Whenever by chance, buffeted by 
these various pressures, he succeeds in maintaining his independence, 
it is only to wrap himself up in the robes of “the Statesman”—in 
other words, an enlightened conservative preserving the status quo, 
mantling with his authority the zeal of his departments and agencies 
which continue to devote their energies to furthering the so-called 
“permanent” interests of the country. 


If we want support we could find it only in the new Left, still 
being born, which we have described*—whatever its faults and its 
weaknesses; a support based not so much on what the Left is now 
as on what it represents for the future. The great social transforma- 
tions of the New Deal period are after all not so far distant. The 
surface stability of American politics conceals profound dislocations 
and changes in social habits. Little by little the conditions necessary 
for the appearance of a labor party are ripening. The reckonings 
which were postponed by the war, reconversion, and rearmament, 
will one day fall due. Then even the action of a genius of Roosevelt’s 
stature will no longer be able to maintain, by means of the hodge- 
podge Democratic coalition, the anarchic political system which up- 
holds the traditional capitalist order. 





3 Isolationism certainly is often combined with the most reactionary positions 
on domestic policy, but, on the other hand, the reactionary Southerners have 
always been the most fiery internationalists, In the past, moreover, the iso- 
lationist attitude often coincided with an authentic sense of democracy. The 
Midwestern isolationists who in 1916 opposed the intervention against the 
Mexican revolution were certainly more “left” than the internationalists who 
supported intervention. But isolationism has, it is true, for a long time been 
a facile form of demagogy which affords numerous Republican politicians 
a cheap way to take on a “popular” coloration. At the present moment the 
isolationists are useful above all as a bogeyman to scare Europeans. They 
also, so to speak; certify to the “progressive” character of those representa- 
tives of Big Business who fulfill its interests through the Marshall Plan. 
The European “Atlantic Left” devotes all its energies to playing up to this 
comedy. 


4 Elements in the CIO, the National Farmers Union, and among Ne- 
groes. —Ep. 
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THE AMERICAN LEFT AND THE 
FRENCH LEFT 


BY JEAN-MARIE DOMENACH 


The American Left is “empirical,” in contrast with the French 
Left which has sprung from a whole philosophical tradition and is 
heavy with ideologies. In France one who is on the Left, whether 
he wants to or not, follows in the line of Voltaire, Victor Hugo, 
Zola, and countless thinkers past and present; he is part of a history 
in which ideas have many times become flesh and blood—especially 
blood. A Frenchman on the Left, even without culture, shares in 
this heritage; he is a man of principles, he has half of French history 
and culture on his side, and the other half against him. Remember 
simply these shattering experiences: 1789, the Revolution and the 
émigrés; the days of 1848; the Commune; clericalism and anticler- 
icalism; the Dreyfus case; and, only yesterday, Vichy and the 
Resistance. 

There is nothing comparable across the Atlantic. The Civil 
War left obvious marks, but it was not the kind of conflict we have 
in France in which two separate peoples sometimes seem to con- 
front each other within the same nation. The American “liberals” 
collaborate with the Democrats, the party of the former slaveholders. 
In the United States a man of the Left does not feel involved in a 
tradition; and the Left comprises too many disparate interests and 
tendencies for such a single tradition to exist. The American Left 
has indeed often been angry and indignant, as violently so as our 
own Left, but with them no Upton Sinclair or Steinbeck or any of 
the muckrakers plays the role of a Victor Hugo, a Romain Rolland, 
or a Louis Aragon. This is unquestionably the great triumph of the 
United States, comparable to what Rome at one point achieved: it 
has melted in one pot infinitely disparate elements—immigrants from 
all continents and of all religions, former Negro slaves—whose soli- 
darity and patriotism have been all the greater because they have 
wanted their own newness to be forgotten. A powerful movement of 
unification and national participation works counter to all the es- 
trangements, exclusions, and inequalities which with us form the 
foundation of the left movement... . 

The American “clear conscience” seems to have overflowed 
richly into the American Left, and many of its leaders are more 
ready to search abroad than at home for mortal threats to freedom. 
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For almost all Americans, Communism has become a sort of con- 
venient purgative: the “totalitarian” is the enemy. I asked one of 
the contributors to this issue if the atomic bomb (which is not men- 
tioned in any of the articles) did not at least constitute a problem 
for the conscience of American liberals. “Absolutely not, not since 
the Russians have had the bomb too,” he replied, “for we know that 
if the bomb is used at all, it will be because the Russians used it 
first.” 

We take no pride here in displaying our own scruples to the 
world; but after all, is it not exactly this kind of “confidence” 
which—in the East or the West—leads people’s minds fatally toward 
war? In fact can one rightly speak of a “Left” where anxiety no 
longer exists? For a man of the Left—at least to French eyes—is 
someone who does not consider the policy of his own country to be 
invariably right, and who knows that there is no mystical guarantee 
that it will be right in the future. A man of the Left protests against 
colonial expeditions, he does not tolerate atrocities—even when they 
are perpetrated against the enemy or as reprisals. Let us speak 
frankly: the American Left seems scarcely moved by compassion for 
the hundreds of thousands of Korean civilians burned by napalm; 
it hardly seems interested in knowing the truth about the bacterio- 
logical war which is perhaps taking place. Can one even speak of 
a “Left” when the simple feeling of human solidarity with the op- 
pressed and the suffering has been deadened, that feeling which once 
aroused multitudes of Europeans and Americans to the defense of 
Sacco and Vanzetti? .. . 


This absence of anxiety appears most strikingly in the area of 
international relations and in the fundamental question of peace or 
war. The question is scarcely considered by the contributors who 
have collaborated in this issue, with the one very significant excep- 
tion of the article setting forth the point of view of a progressive trade 
unionist.1 The others deal almost exclusively with American prob- 
lems—an intellectual isolationism strange for men of the Left: for 
can one speak of a “Left,” especially today, which does not rank 
the international situation as the first of its concerns? 

Surely the United States possesses a privilege that we have lost: 
an independent domestic policy which can be formulated directly 
without first having to pay off foreign mortgages. But it is none the 
less true, there too, that the decisive choices are those in foreign 
policy. The estimate made by their leaders and their public opinion 
as to the Russian danger and the world role which their country 
must play determines not only their diplomacy but also their econ- 


1 The article referred to is about the West Coast longshoremen’s union and 
was written by Lincoln Fairley, research director of the ILWU. —Ep. 
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omy and their propaganda, and thus directly influences the standard 
of living and the mental attitudes of all Americans. Now this official 
estimate, judging from our articles, seems very little questioned by 
the American Left. At the same time, however, it would of course 
be a mistake to underestimate the influence of the Left. Its power 
of persuasion serves as an antidote to the rabble-rousing and black- 
mail of the crusading fanatics, and we in Europe do not perhaps 
always gauge the courage needed to resist them: MacArthur’s recall 
from Korea was due largely to left pressure. It can truly be said 
that the American Left has done much for peace. Europeans should 
not forget this. 


But even though the American Left wisely opposes extremist ex- 
cesses, still its overwhelming majority (with the exception of Com- 
munists and Progressives) supports the general policy of the State 
Department and accepts its essential postulates without serious dis- 
cussion, The Left has not been concerned, like the British Laborites, 
with establishing normal relations with Communist China; it has 
not countered the case for German rearmament, though the European 
Left has pointed out the dangers. And finally the American Left 
shares the official contempt for the “neutralists,’ who are assumed 
to be crypto-Communists or dreamers, without attempting to under- 
stand that the arguments of the neutralists are on the contrary based 
on the most exact and concrete calculation of the situation and 
possibilities of Europe. .. . 


It is in this connection that the great lack of understanding 
arises: we [in Europe] do not live under an obsession about the 
Russians; but we do live in fear that a sharpening of the conflict 
between the two blocs will lead to war—and, even before war comes, 
that it will lead to the destruction of Europe’s liberty, its originality, 
and its culture. And let the Americans at least have the grace not 
to reply with a smile, as if we were preaching about phantoms. They 
may well have much to teach us in the line of research and prac- 
tical methods; we have the advantage of a certain number of ex- 
periences no less concrete, bearing on liberty, its enemies, and the 
means of defending it—experiences which we would certainly not 
wish on the Americans, but which they undeniably have not had. 
We have been through 1940, we have seen just how much a country’s 
power of resistance is worth when it has been internally undermined 
by an obsolete capitalism and guided to defeat by the incompetence— 
if not the treason—of its privileged minorities. We have known the 
occupation, civil war within foreign war, the dej;ortations, and all 
the crimes of fascism, Liberty and human dignity were then, and 
for us have remained, not abstract ideas but goods of the body and 
of the spirit, simple potentialities for living. If now, under American 
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protection, France continues to tyrannize Spain, if the forces that 
want to turn the clock back in Germany and Japan grow stronger, 
if the living standards of the workers decline in France while unem- 
ployment increases in Italy, this should at least alert the American 
Left, if it shares our wish that an indispensable Europe be some- 
thing more than a mass of weaknesses and a sum of contradictions. 
These things should make the American Left understand the aim 
of our struggle, in contact with living forces, for a system that will 
abolish the exploitation which is causing our countries sickness and 
anguish. 


“A struggle is going on in the nations of the world between the 
oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, a struggie between capi- 
tal and labor, which must grow in intensity from year to year.” Things 
are doubtless no longer so simple as this phrase from the preamble 
to the bylaws of the AFL implies. But if the great majority of Amer- 
ican trade unions today reject the description, is it through deep 
conviction or merely because their own situation has changed? The 
wretched children of Mother Jones have become the “middle-class 
workers” of a nation whose wealth crushes all the others, whose 
factories grind up half the world’s raw materials. And right there is 
the drama: it is really difficult to be “on the Left” in a satisfied 
country. The Americans can no longer escape the responsibilities of 
their national power, and certainly they are sincerely trying to find 
a generous use for it—they would like to help Europe and develop 
the backward areas. But, first of all, whether they like it or not, 
they are the rich— in the eyes of the impoverished peoples of Asia, 
of Africa, of southern Europe. And, above all—this is still harder 
for them, they don’t know it, they don’t want to know it—it is 
their acquiescence and their anti-Communism which support in our 
countries the very people who are endeavoring to prolong the cur- 
rent state of disorder, to their own profit. The situation is painful, 
and we see it in our Own way: as men of the Left, citizens of a 
country with a colonial empire, for all our good intentions powerless 
to prevent our country from seeming like the ultimate cause of the 
exploitation of poor by rich, powerless to prevent the exploiters from 
actually drawing support from us to sanction and strengthen their 
power. 


Will the American liberals understand us? For a hundred and 
fifty years a sort of tradition has become established in France that 
the owning class elects to seek protection abroad rather than to com- 
promise on any of its threatened interests. The Americans naturally 
are strengthening the anti-Communists against the Communists; and, 
since with us the Communists are the only organized workers’ party, 
this makes the Americans in effect the allies of class exploitation. For 
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trade unionists, for authentic men of the Left, it is an untenable 
situation. And this is why American liberals prefer (as our articles 
reveal) to fall back on questions of domestic policy and to dismiss 
international politics as a struggle against the threat of Communist 
aggression—and even go to the point of relieving their leftist con- 
sciences by upholding the demands of the Tunisians against the 
wicked French colonialists who nevertheless remain in power through 
the support of American policy and American money. 

This is the contradiction which it is so difficult for the American 
Left to appreciate, a contradiction which it conceals under its anti- 
Stalinism but which is secretly stifling it. Yet the American Left 
could help to abate this contradiction by acting to soften the Amer- 
ican policy of supporting the forces of reaction, as it once did with 
considerable success in the case of Chiang Kai-shek. It could make 
a greater effort to understand the Communism which it distorts, 
simplifies, and abuses. And it could make a greater effort to under- 
stand us and our situation, here, in Europe. 
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FASCISM IN AMERICA: 
A REPLY TO HISTORICUS 


BY ROBERT PORTER 


It is always heartening to see attention called to the current 
assaults on bourgeois-democratic liberties in the United States. It is 
the more disheartening to find, in an article devoted to this impor- 
tant task, serious unclarities of thought and misconceptions of Amer- 
ican life and history. 

As a description of the consolidation of capitalist rule in the 
United States, Historicus’ article (“Fascism in America,” MR, Octo- 
ber 1952) portrays clearly and often eloquently the growing restric- 
tions on our democratic rights. As a piece of political analysis, it 
contains confusing and even dangerous weaknesses. 

Central to the weaknesses of the article is the author’s failure 
to define what he means by fascism. Instead, he attempts a series 
of “operational” definitions which, while they shed a certain amount 
of light on the subject, never succeed in clearly explaining what he 
is talking about. 

He speaks of fascism as “designed to strengthen the state as an 
instrument of capitalist domination and to adapt it to the require- 
ments of intensified class struggle.” This is unquestionably true— 
but the “design” applies not merely to fascism but to practically all 
bourgeois politics for the past fifty years. 

Elsewhere he describes fascism (by inference) as “this amalgam 
of monopoly capital, the military, and the governmental bureauc- 
racy.” (P. 185.) This is again true of fascism—but equally true of 
most “democratic” European governments since 1900—as well as 
of the United States government since 1945 (at least) and prior to 
1935. 

From a close reading of the article, it becomes clear that what 
Historicus means when he says fascism (“the substance of fascism,” 
“the problem of securing a mass base for fascism,” and the like) is 
in fact imperialism “in the age of . . . wars and social and national 
revolutions.” Nowhere does he make clear that fascism is one form 
of bourgeois rule in this historical epoch, nor does he delineate the 


Robert Porter is the pseudonym of a teacher who studied economics at NYU 
and has been at various times a trade union official, a lathe operator, a 
newspaperman, and a free-lance writer. 
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traits which distinguish it from other forms of bourgeois rule. 


Thus he is led into such self-contradictions as the statement 
that the government today represents not “one faction of the ruling 
class” but “the dominant group in the dominant class.” (Emphasis 
added.) More important, he leaves unresolved the crucial questions 
of whether or not we now have fascism in the United States and, 
supposing we do not, how fascism is likely to come to America and 
what can be done to prevent it. 


If Historicus’ failure to define fascism is confusing, his miscon- 
ceptions on the role of the state are positively dangerous. At various 
points in his article he speaks of the state as (formerly) “a vehicle 
for rapid enrichment of individual businessmen,” and (now) “the 
vital business of government,” “a normally functioning executive of 
the capitalist class,” and so on. 

Nowhere does he indicate that the fundamental job of the state 
is (as Engels pointed out long ago) the maintenance of a particular 
set of socio-economic relations by organized violence. This violence 
has, since 1860, been employed at home and later abroad in the 
maintenance of the particular system of socio-economic relations called 
capitalism. 

That our Constitution was consciously set up to safeguard prop- 
erty holders against the possible claims of the propertyless was clearly 
understood by its framers, as the Federalist Papers show. Until 1860, 
however, its application in practice as an instrument of class violence 
was to some extent masked by the weakness of big capital vis-a-vis 
the petty bourgeoisie (small farmers, artisans, and the like) and 
by the struggle between Southern semi-feudalism and developing 
Northern capitalism. 

With the resolution of this struggle in the Civil War and the 
growth of capitalism during the 1850s and 1860s, the picture became 
clearer. The government which established by force the dominance 
of capitalism throughout the United States (North and South) ; 
which secured (through tariff legislation backed by the courts, cus- 
toms service, and armed coast-guardsmen) a protected national mar- 
ket for the capitalists; which in the interests both of big capital (rail- 
roads and ranchers) and small capital (farmers and merchants) 
expelled by force the Indians from the lands granted them by treaty; 
which, finally, broke by force (Federal troops) the Homestead and 
Pullman strikes, was not, as Historicus claims, being “exploited [!] 
by individual capitalists’—the exploitation applied rather to the 
Indian, the Negro, and the immigrant working class! Rather it was 
“being continuously employed as a tool of the capitalist class as a 
whole,” Historicus to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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The picture is, to be sure, somewhat complicated by the elabor- 
ate hierarchy of coercive apparatuses which exist in the United 
States on national, state, county (especially in the South), and 
municipal levels. 


The scattered nature of capitalist enterprise in past decades 
ensured that much of the necessary coercion could be carried out 
by state and local governments, with a certain amount of “illegal” 
violence—blacklists, thuggery, KKKism—thrown in. Thus the 
suppression of the bourgeois-democratic revolution of the Negro 
and poor-white people of the South after 1876 was carried out 
entirely by such forces, with the Federal government (controlled 
by the Republican party of Northern capitalism) “merely” sitting 
idly by. The Molly Maguire and Haymarket frame-ups were 
carried through by the state governments of Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, 


With the further growth of capitalism, ripening into monopoly, 
a more prominent coercive role for the Federal government became 
inevitable, both at home and abroad. Thus Homestead and Pullman, 
Federal court injunctions, the Spanish-American war, Nicaragua, and 
(after a long train of similar abuses) Truman’s injunction against 
the miners, and finally Korea. 


What Is Fascism? 


The only detailed and systematic Marxist study of fascism, so 
far as I know, is R. Palme Dutt’s Fascism and Social Revolution (re- 
vised edition, 1935), though much useful material can be found in 
G. Dimitrov’s The United Front (1938)—both of which I heartily 
recommend to Historicus, Let us examine some of Dutt’s remarks on 
the subject. 


Fascism, he says, “is no peculiar, independent doctrine and sys- 
tem arising in opposition to existing capitalist society,’ but rather 
“the most complete and consistent working out . .. of the most 
typical tendencies . . . of modern capitalism.” (P. 92.) 

What are. these tendencies? They are, he says: 

(1) The basic aim of the maintenance of capitalism in the face 
of ... revolution... . 

(2) The consequent intensification of the capitalist dictatorship. 

(3) The limitation and repression of the independent working- 
class movement, and building up of a system of organized class-co- 
operation. 
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(4) The revolt against . . . parliamentary democracy. 

(5) The extending state monopolist organization of industry 
and finance. 

(6) The closer concentration of each imperialist bloc into a 
single economic-political unit. 

(7) The advance to war [resulting from]increasing imperialist 
antagonisms [to which we must add today and growing colonial re- 


volts}. (P. 92-93.) 


So far, Dutt and Historicus would probably be in agreement. 
But Dutt then proceeds to do what Historicus fails to do—he de- 
scribes the “specific character of complete fascism.” This, he says, 
“lies in the means adopted towards the realization of these policies, 
in the new social and political mechanism built up for their realiza- 
tion . . . in the case of the Fascist movements, by the characteristics 
of terrorism, extra-legal fighting formations, anti-parliamentarianism, 
national and social demagogy, etc.; in the case of the completed 
Fascist dictatorships, by the suppression of all other parties and organ- 
izations, and in particular the violent suppression of all independent 
working-class organization, the reign of terror... .” (P. 93.) 

It is Dimitrov, however, who has given us the most concise (and 
by now classic) definition of fascism: “The open, terroristic dicta- 
torship of the most reactionary, most imperialist, most chauvinist sec- 
tion of the bourgeoisie.” 

Thus the distinctive thing about fascism is not violence and re- 
pression—this is characteristic of all bourgeois states, including the 
United States government. Nor is it terrorism—violence untrammeled 
by law—which as we have seen has been a continuous, though by 
no means primary, policy of the American ruling class for generations. 

But under “normal” bourgeois rule, terrorism is sporadic and 
violence (in posse or in esse) is applied “legally,” by “due process 
of law” (except, of course, against colonial peoples, including our 
“internal colony,” the Negro people). Bourgeois rule is maintained 
in the first place by demagogy, control of mass communications (un- 
der formal “free press” provisions), and judicious concessions when 
popular demand becomes sufficiently insistent. 

Under fascism, terrorism becomes open and dominant. Consti- 
tutional guarantees are not merely judicially weakened, but brushed 
aside. Demagogy (more extreme than ever) remains as an important 
supplementary weapon. 


We are now in a position to answer the extremely important 


questions which Historicus leaves unresolved. First, the United States 
today is clearly not a fascist country. This is important, for unless 
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this is clearly understood, one can hardly talk intelligently about 
stopping American fascism. However, the United States does display 
marked symptoms of incipient fascism. Every fascist regime, in fact, 
has been preceded by a period of intensified repression (Germany, 
1929-32; Italy, 1919-22; France, 1938-40). It is in such a period 


that we are now living. 


Second, though the fascist threat is substantial, a transition to 
outright fascism does not appear likely in the immediate future. The 
reasons for this are worth discussing. So long as the bourgeoisie, 
through its control of mass communications combined with judicial 
prosecutions for “conspiracy to teach and advocate” and occasional 
mob violence, is able to secure acquiescence, however grudging, from 
the mass of the population, fascism is unnecessary. More: it is 
dangerous. For fascism is always a two-edged weapon. If on the 
one hand it smashes the working class organizations, on the other 
it destroys with equal brutality the popular illusions of “legality” 
and “peaceful progress” which veil the realities of class rule. The 
state becomes openly a class organ, rather than the super-class “medi- 
ator” it pretends to be. 


This is especially true in the peculiar circumstances under which 
the American bourgeoisie is making its bid for world domination. Even 
supposing its ability to convince a substantial section of its own 
people that black is white, it could not expect a similar success among 
its principal allies, who are blessed both with a powerful independent 
press and a political sophistication sharpened by direct experience 
of fascism. American prestige as leader of the “free world,” already 
seriously tarnished by the repressions of recent years, would hardly 
survive the imposition of outright fascism. 


Notwithstanding these facts, fascism remains a serious danger. 
The American ruling class is approaching a serious political crisis. 
Even today, more than 70 percent of the population wants an end 
to the Korean adventure; some 60 percent support an immediate 
cease-fire. Moreover, the standard of living (Historicus to the con- 
trary) is not rising: real wages have been slowly dropping for the 
past four years. Only the iron control of mass communications, plus 
the corruption of a large part of the labor leadership, has prevented 
the crisis so far. An economic crisis (hitherto staved off by arms ap- 
propriations, massive loans abroad, and effective domination of world 
trade) will precipitate it. 

At that point, the fascist threat will become immediate. Every- 
thing will depend then on the labor movement. If American trade 
unions, or the bulk of them, are able to assume the leadership of 
popular discontent, directing it toward socialism, fascism will be de- 
feated. If not, popular disgust with the ineffectual fumbling and cor- 
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rupt chicanery of “normal” bourgeois politicians will erupt under 
the leadership of a McCarthy—a development of which Wisconsin 
is already a portent. 

To the extent that the American labor movement fails to develop 
its independent political role, remaining tied to the present repres- 
sive, pro-war policies of bourgeois politics, it will share in the debacle 
of those policies. To the extent that it now begins to fight against 
wage-freezing, against repression, and against the bipartisan war pol- 
icy, it will be able to lead America out of the fascist shadow toward 
peace and plenty. 


REJOINDER 


BY HISTORICUS 


The purpose of my article “Fascism in America” in the October 
1952 issue of Monthly Review was as follows: I wished to submit that 
there is no such thing as a pat, ready-made definition of fascism to 
be indiscriminately applied as a yardstick to any political, social, 
and economic constellation regardless of time and space. Formulating 
such definitions and obstinately clinging to them is neither an indi- 
cation of “clarity of thought” nor a token of political steadfastness, 
but merely a demonstration of misplaced dogmatism and of political 
immaturity. What is worse, such abdication to formal, “approved” 
definitions may (and unfortunately frequently does) result in a 
complete inability to comprehend and influence political events— 
whenever the facts do not happen to fit the formula. That this 
kind of “political analysis” has nothing in common with Marxism, 
with the dialectical method, or even with elementary political com- 
mon sense, should be abundantly clear. 

But it is not to Mr. Porter. Indeed his wrath over my article 
seems to be mainly aroused by my “failure to define fascism.” This, 
he feels, is particularly unforgivable since a “most concise (and by 
now classic) definition” has been supplied by no less a figure than 
Georgi Dimitrov, who has characterized fascism as “the open, ter- 
roristic dictatorship of the most reactionary, most imperialist, most 
chauvinist section of the bourgeoisie.” Without attempting in the 
slightest to detract from the bright memory of this great revolution- 
ary, it is necessary to stress, however, that this statement represents 
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a correct summary merely of such historical experience as was avail- 
able to Dimitrov at the time of his writing. Fascism in the United 
States was not part of his experience. 


But it is precisely the possibility and indeed probability that 
American fascism is developing characteristics of its own, that it is 
a fascism sui generis, of a special American variety, that renders 
reliance upon previously evolved definitions most hazardous—even 
if such definitions enjoy the backing of highest authority. This has 
been explicitly recognized by a Marxist as able and distinguished as 
R. Palme Dutt whom Mr. Porter quotes with approval: “Today the 
election of General Eisenhower as President of the United States 
characterizes the transition from the twenty-year era of ‘New Deal’ 
‘Fair Deal’ politics on the road to the new type of military fascism.” 
(Labour Monthly, December 1952, P. 530. Emphasis added.) 


This brings me to the second purpose of my article. Definitions 
of what in essence is a dynamic, historical process being no part of 
Marxist intellectual armory, I attempted to present a sketch of a 
possible analysis of the process of fascization that is at present rapidly 
unfolding in the United States. What does this process consist of? 
A complete answer could be given only on the basis of an exhaustive 
Marxist investigation of the present condition and past history of 
American society. A tentative approximation to such an answer is 
essayed in my article, where I submit that this process of fascization 
consists of an all-pervasive effort on the part of the American ruling 
class “to strengthen the state as an instrument of capitalist domination 
and to adapt it to the requirements of intensified class struggle on 
the national and/or international scene.” (P. 182. Emphasis added.) 


But this is old stuff, exclaims my learned critic—“the fundamen- 
tal job of the state is (as Engels pointed out long ago) the main- 
tenance of a particular set of socio-economic relations by organized 
violence. This violence has, since 1860, been employed at home and 
later abroad in the maintenance of the particular system of socio- 
economic relations called capitalism.” While dating the beginning of 
capitalism in the United States “precisely” in the year 1860 may 
serve as a nice illustration of the sort of mechanistic, “orderly” think- 
ing that is so typical of the bourgeois historiography and social science 
of our days—where is there a contradiction between what “Engels 
pointed out long ago” and what I said in my article only a few 
months ago? Indeed, the state is and has always been an instrument 
of organized violence, the task of which is and always has been the 
maintenance and protection of any given social order. This is not 
only not contradictory to but wholly compatible with the statement 
that the structure of the state, the intensity of the violence it applies, 
and the nature of the methods of subjugation it makes use of, change 
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in the course of history depending on changes in the structure of 
society, in the intensity of class struggle, and in the methods that it 
evolves. 

These are all matters of degree. That it is the degree of violence, 
degree of oppression, degree of aggressiveness which is at issue is 
suggested also by Dimitrov’s definition. He speaks of the “most” re- 
actionary, “most” imperialist, “most” chauvinist section of the bour- 
geoisie that under fascism establishes its dictatorship over society. In 
other words, a “less” reactionary, “less” imperialist, “less” chauvinist, 
section is in control in society before fascism becomes the dominant 
political system. Is this distinction acceptable to Mr. Porter, or is 
it a “positively dangerous confusion of thought” overlooking what 
“Engels pointed out long ago?” 

Thus we are left with the final problem: when could the pro- 
cess of fascization be regarded as having reached its culmination, as 
having led to the establishment of fascist rule? Translating the 
question into the terminology of Dimitrov: when can it be said that 
the “most” reactionary section of the American bourgeoisie has effec- 
tively taken over the state? 


Again, there is no simple answer to this question. This answer 
is to be sought in the analysis of current events, in the study of the 
policies of the Eisenhower administration, in the evolution of the 
class struggle on the national and international scenes. Nor could 
“open terrorism” mentioned by Dimitrov provide Mr. Porter (and 
the rest of us) with the chemical needed for the acid test. It may 
very well be (and I, for one, believe it to be very probable) that 
American fascism will be able to fulfill much of its historical function 
without necessarily engaging in open terrorism at home. This may 
well be made redundant by the maintenance of full employment and 
of relatively high living standards of the masses, by the extent of 
fascist indoctrination that is taking place in the country, by the docility 
of the labor movement, by the insignificance of the American Left. 
No more helpful would it be to regard the coming depression as 
the crucial benchmark. Continuous armament may postpone that 
depression for a long time—at the same time accelerating mightily 
the process of fascization. 

If what Mr. Porter wants is to fight fascism, he would do well 
to study the process of fascization, to combat wherever possible its 
concrete manifestations, rather than try to solve the thankless prob- 
lem: how many grains add up to a heap? Otherwise he will find 
himself in the somewhat ridiculous position of Moliére’s hero who 
was surprised to discover that it had been for quite some time that 
he had been writing prose. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
By Arthur Eggleston 








THE STRANGE WORD WORLD OF THE NAM 


The Taft-Hartley law was a fraud on the public put over by 
the Big Lie technique. Changes now proposed by its original sponsors, 
some of whom are at last openly on the payroll of Big Business, 
would perpetuate that fraud. 

The propaganda device applied by American reaction to labor 
matters, particularly since 1939, has been to twist and distort the 
meaning of common words and phrases to make it appear that giant 
corporations and huge interlocking financial groups that control 
America’s economic life are the real friends and protectors of the 
individual worker and what they call “the public.” In this pattern, 
organized labor, with its 15 million or more members, their families, 
friends, and supporters, is not part of the public. This excludes over 
50 percent of the population from this exclusive category. Thus, the 
propagandists who began their multi-million dollar campaign against 
the Wagner Act as soon as it was passed in 1935 and brought it to 
a smashing climax in 1947 with Taft-Hartley, have had nearly two 
decades in which to condition the American people to the belief 
that somehow more than half the population has interests which 
conflict with and harm those of “the American people.” 

The approximately 400 bankers and industrialists who control 
the great corporations and banking groups, the governments of most 
states and now the Federal government, have been adroit in their 
propaganda. Through control of employer associations and various 
mass communications media, they have made the American people 
almost half believe that Big Business is protecting the public against 
organized labor, and the workers themselves against their own or- 
ganizations. 

In the strange word world they have created, organized labor 
becomes a ruthless monopoly whose power surpasses that of industry; 
unions are entities apart from and hostile to the employees who create, 
join, and run them. In this same strange world, strikes are called 
from whim and caprice, or just to show that labor has the power. 
The late Senator Elbert Thomas’s challenge to this theory of strikes 
and labor’s power is as valid today as it was in 1947, when the follow- 
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ing colloquy took place between the Senator and a spokesman for 
industry (Senate Labor Committee Hearings on S. 55, Pt. 2, p. 686) : 


Question—And you really think, then, that the government 
of the United States has taken care of the underprivileged to 
such an extent that the underprivileged group of yesterday has 
become the privileged group of today? 

Answer—The balance has swung in the opposite direction. 

Question—Why does labor strike then? 

Answer—In order to exercise its power, 


This is the comfortable theory that denies that workers strike 
for economic reasons and claims, rather, that they strike for “frivol- 
ous,” “unnecessary,” “political,” “prestige,” or “power” reasons. Taft- 
Hartley was passed on the basis of this theory, although at the time 
there was evidence (and by now there is still more) in the record 
of Congressional hearings that over 90 percent of strikes in postwar 
years have been for economic reasons. Very recently, for example, 
AFL President Meany told the House Labor Committee that “only 
2.7 percent of all time lost due to work stoppages in 1946 was caused 


by the type of ailments which the Taft-Hartley law purported to 
cure.” 


The real purpose of the new law was disclosed by Business Week 
a year and a half later, when it stated flatly that the law “crossed 
the narrow line separating a law which aims only to regulate from 
one which could destroy. Given a few million unemployed in Amer- 
ica, given an administration in Washington which was not pro- 
union—and the Taft-Hartley Act conceivably could wreck the labor 
movement.” The anti-labor forces now have such an administration 
in Washington, and they want not only to keep the weapon that 
could destroy the labor movement in a depression but also to sharpen 
it further along lines already marked out by Congress in 1947. The 
ultimate goal is to drive labor back to the conditions which prevailed 
when there was only individual bargaining, or at the best, small 
craft or plant bargaining. All of this is being done under the guise 
of protecting individual employees against what the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers recently told the House Labor Committee 
recently is “the most powerful and dangerous kind of monopoly,” 


that of “the few individuals who have gained control of giant inter- 
national unions.” 


Here again we have a household word perverted in a calculated 
manner to take the heat off the real monopolists. The NAM itself 
is under monopoly control. Alfred S. Cleveland, in the Harvard 
Business Review of May, 1948, found that “a very small group of 
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industrial firms,” constituting about 0.8 percent of the membership, 
dominate the NAM and set its policies. Among the 125 corporations 
which make up this 0.8 percent are those struggling little businessmen 
the duPonts, General Motors, U.S. Steel, National Steel, Bethlehem 
Steel, Westinghouse, Standard Oil, and a few more that are being 
crushed by the “dangerous labor monopoly.” NAM President Arm- 
strong told the House Labor Committee: “The NAM is an organ- 
ization of more than 19,000 manufacturing companies of which over 
80 percent are small businesses—that is employing 500 or less.” But 
as Cleveland stated: “It is evident that in terms of size the firms 
and industrialists that have dominated the Association’s governing 
elements have not been representative of the NAM’s own mem- 


bership.” 


Does Congress exercise any caution in following the advice of so 
fraudulent an advocate? Said Cleveland: “The marked similarity 
between specific measures developed by the NAM and those intro- 
duced into Congress can scarcely be coincidental. This is particularly 
true with respect to labor relations, price control, and fiscal legisla- 
tion.” This would indicate that Congress goes through the motions 
of holding long hearings and building a voluminous record of mil- 
lions of words on the subject of labor relations, then disregards the 
record, accepts a prepared labor law from the NAM, and rushes it 
through without any hearings on the actual measure passed. And 
this is exactly what happened in the case of Taft-Hartley. 


Gerald D. Morgan, employed by the GOP labor committee in 
1947, drafted the Hartley bill with the help of NAM and corpor- 
ation lawyers, after hearings had been held for months on other 
bills. This was disclosed at hearings early this year of the House 
Labor Committee. The House in 1947 adopted the Hartley bill 
without further hearings of any kind. Morgan is now President Eisen- 
hower’s legislative liaison man. What influence he had on Eisen- 
hower’s decision to make no recommendations on changes in the 
labor law until after the Senate and House have acted is not yet 
known. At the February meeting of the House Labor Committee 
when Morgan’s authorship of the Hartley bill was disclosed, Repre- 
sentative Bailey (D-W.Va.) predicted that Morgan would also play 
a major role in drafting the 1953 labor bill as part of his White 
House job. With Edward A. McCabe, former legislative representa- 
tive for the United States Chamber of Commerce, now counsel for 
the House Labor Committee, the stage seems set for another squeeze 
play on labor similar to 1947. 

The danger is very real, then, that the NAM program will be 
written into law during this session of Congress, unless it can clearly 
be shown to be too brutal, crude, and raw. All of the Taft-Hartley 
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amendments proposed by the NAM are historically in line with pro- 
posals made in the past—their objective is to reduce the bargaining 
position of labor. America’s only daily labor newspaper, Labor’s 
Daily, published at Charleston, West Virginia, believes one of the 
major proposals to knock down labor’s bargaining power is the bill 
introduced by Representative Lucas of Texas, “to force workers 
to compete with each other” for jobs. Lucas testified in support of 
his bill confining bargaining to the local plant level that wages 
should be set through competition. His reasons were noble: nation- 
wide wage scales would destroy unions and he’s against destroying 
unions, He wants, therefore, to create a “buyer’s” market in the 
labor of human beings—which would inevitably result in lowering 
wage and working condition standards. The NAM also wants a law 
to implement the following: 


No employer should voluntarily recognize, or be required 
to recognize, or deal with any collective bargaining agency which 
is led or dominated by a Communistic group or other groups 
which advocate or support overthrow of our Government or 
our private competitive enterprise system by force or violence. 


(Statement to House Labor Committee, March 4, 1953. Empha- 
sis added.) 


Judges can do, and have done, strange things with the law 
where workers and unions are concerned. They might find that 
strikes and picketing or even the threat of closing down plants is 
an attempt to overthrow the economic system by force or violence. 
The fact that the NAM has the arrogance to put one phase of our 
national life on a par with government itself means that American 
reactionaries finally see in prospect a nation in which reform and 
regulation of business is no longer possible because business is now 
co-equal with government. 

Robert Green McCloskey, Assistant Professor of Government at 
Harvard University, described in his book, American Conservatism 
in the Age of Enterprise, (Harvard University Press, 1951), how 
American reaction stole democracy’s words, phrases, and _ ideals, 
emptied them of their traditional meaning, and then applied them 
to elevate economic laissez-faire to equality with democracy itself. 
His analysis ties in accurately with the Big Lie technique used to 
put over and strengthen the labor law. McCloskey said: 


And the cause of clarity is not served by perpetuating a myth 
which identifies an unregulated economic order with democracy. 
That notion was the result, as we have seen, of a corrosion of 
national ideals so pervasive that it apostatized the American po- 
litical tradition. In one form or another, the confusions thus 
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inaugurated have survived to clog the channels of public policy 
ever since. Democracy, however, is condemned to no such mis- 
alliance. Economic regulation of business enterprise raises grave 
issues, but no question of the betrayal of democracy is involved. 
The master concern of democracy in America is not business 
but humanity; and the problem of social control should be 
judged with that truth in mind. (p. 174.) 


One other quote has a particular application to the hypocritical 
use of words and ideals which industry spokesmen have written into 
the record of the Taft-Hartley hearings. The ideology of democracy, 
particularly after Jefferson and Jackson, was “irresistible,” Mc- 
Closkey showed, and: 


It was no longer practical for public figures to reject the 
Jeffersonian precepts openly; these precepts had become uni- 
versally accepted and could no more be foresworn than could 
the axioms of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Lip service to the catchwords of democracy, then, was in- 
escapable. But there was on the other hand, nothing to prevent 
a modification of their meanings, provided the change was subtle 
enough to escape general observation. And that is of course 
exactly what took place: the traditional terms were drained of 
their old significance; a new content was injected; and it was 
generally supposed that nothing had happened, because the labels 
remained unchanged. The conservative exponent of a basically 
antidemocratic ethos could now bolster up his argument with the 
language of democracy itself. (P. 16.) 


That was prophetic of the device which the elite 400, rattling 
around in democracy’s capacious cape, are using to kill democracy. 
If and when that happens, they will throw the cape off. Mean- 
while, they desperately need it. 





PLUS CA CHANGE... 


Our merchants and master-manufacturers complain much of the 
bad effects of high wages in raising the price, and thereby lessening 
the sale of their goods both at home and abroad. They say nothing 
concerning the bad effects of high profits. They are silent with 
regard to the pernicious effects of their own gains. They complain 
only of those of other people. 


—Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book I, Chapter 9. 
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(continued from inside front cover) 
I have just finished reading the latest issue of MR from cover to 
cover. As a whole, I think it is the best issue published yet. The Kunitz 
article is the best scientific discussion of the problem I have seen. I 
can’t wait for the concluding section. Congratulations. 


Several subscribers expressed their approval in a somewhat different but 
no less welcome form. Realizing that 64-page issues cost a lot of extra 
money—allowing for a larger press run, last month’s printer’s bill was more 
than twice what we have to pay for an average 32-page issue—these thought- 
ful wellwishers sent in special contributions ranging from $1 up to $25 in 
one case. 

Thanks to all of you, whether your encouragement was verbal or 
financial. And don’t forget that we want serious criticism as well as approval. 

A new pamphlet entitled Redbaiting and Civil Liberties, containing 
Florence Luscomb’s “Open Letter to a Member of the ADA” (MR, February 
1953) and Arthur K. Davis’s “Behind the Civil Rights Crisis’ (MR, Sep- 
tember 1951) is now ready for distribution, We have had many requests 
to reprint both of these pieces, and we feel sure that you will agree with 
us that together they make an extremely effective pamphlet which deserves the 
widest possible circulation. Prices: 15c apiece, 8 for $1, and 30 for $3. 


The pamphlet containing Joshua Kunitz’s articles on “The Jewish Prob- 
lem in the USSR” (last month’s and this month’s issues) will be ready 
soon. It will also include last month’s Revicw of the Month, “On Trials 
and Purges.” Prices: 25c apiece, 5 for $1, and 30 for $5. 

Let us have your orders for these two pamphlets right away: they are 
just the kind of educational material all of us should be circulating as widely 
as possible under present conditions of Cold-War lying about what is going 
on at home and abroad. (Associates will get the pamphlets free, as always.) 


This month we welcome Scott Nearing’s regular monthly “World Events” 
to the pages of MR. We hope that before long we shall also be able to 
welcome all of his large and faithful following to the family of regular MR 
readers. In this connection, MR readers in the New York area should note 
that Scott Nearing is lecturing in the city on April 6 (Butler Davenport 
Theater, 138 East 27th Street, at Lexington Avenue, 8 p.m.) and April 7 
(Community Church, 35th Street and Park Avenue, 7-8:15 p.m. and again 
8:30-10 p.m.). 

This issue marks the end of Volume 4—AND the expiration of many 
subs. If yours is one, the date under your name on the envelope in which 
this came to you is Apr. 53. You can renew automatically—and help pay 
the extra cost of the 64-page issues—by joining the Associates. Details on 
the back cover. 





Korngold’s Two Friends of Man offered last month at the bargain price 
of $1 were snapped up immediately. No more orders please. They’re all 
gone. Sorry, 

The Associates symposium in New York on “Are We Heading For 
Fascism?” was extremely successful. Extra chairs were necessary to accom- 
modate the overflow attendance. We hope to publish the proceedings in a 
pamphlet in the near future. One of the speakers, Mr. I. F. Stone, was 
unable to appear. He sent us a wire but we never got it. Our sincere 
apologies to the audience. 

A Monthly Review Associates meeting will be held in Room 306, First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, at 8 p.m. on April 17th. All subscribers and 
readers in the LA area are cordially invited to attend. 
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invites you to renew your subscription to MR automatically, and 
at the same time: 


@ help support the magazine and extend its influence 
as one of the few remaining voices of progress 


@ attend, free of charge, lectures, forums, and discussion 
groups sponsored by the Associates 


@ receive, without cost, all pamphlets published by MR 
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